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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL~ 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other si-nilar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin 


House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 


176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Lafayette 4485 
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“WITHIN THE GATES’”’ 


Rey. G. H. Leining of Melrose delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘Within the Gates,” an hour 
long and most interesting, at Unitarian 
Headquarters in Boston, Feb. 11, before 
a union meeting of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers. The Unitarians were 
the ministers in the Monday Club, and the 
Universalists were the group which usually 
meets at 16 Beacon Street. 

Following the address there was an 
interesting discussion for half an hour. 
Nobody defended banning the play or 
book in Boston, and several criticized the 
action. 

Rev. Robert Proudfit Doremus of 
Gloucester warmly defended the Salvation 
Army and ministers from the attack 
O’Casey made upon them. Rev. Franklin 
Kent Gifford of Cambridge compared 
O’Casey with Euripides, commending the 
noble work which both have done through 
the drama. Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
highly praised the art of the play. Rev. 
Lon Ray Call described seeing the play 
in New York, referred to it as a great 
pageant, and vigorously denounced censor- 
ship. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, chairman of the 
program committee for the meeting, was 
called up and expressed his warm thanks 
to the speaker. 

One or two others took part, and Mr. 
Leining closed the discussion. 

Rev. William Ware Lock of Westwood, 
president, and Rev. William Cushing 
Adams of Cambridge, secretary, of the 
Monday Club performed the duties of 
those offices. Rev. Arthur Dudley Wildes 
of Roxbury offered prayer. 

“In Boston,” said Mr. Leining, “‘there 
has been a great hubbub about this play. 
Knowing Boston and knowing the brutal 
frankness of the play, I am not surprised. 
In the Bible, there is the same brutal 
frankness. ‘Within the Gates’ is not a book 
for children. Neither is the Bible in all 
parts. How would you like to try to ex- 
plain some of the parts of the Old Testa- 
ment or some of the sayings of the Apostle 
Paul? 

“Picture Amos coming out of the wilder- 
ness to denounce the evils of men in the 
centers. Such is O’Casey. Thus always 
with brutal frankness does the prophet 
pounce on the evils of the day and try to 
bring about their correction. 

“So did Dante and Milton depict hell. 

“Sean O’Casey is, some say, a former 
Catholic, and some insist a Protestant, 
born in Ireland in poverty. He grew up 
in the streets. All of his early plays were 
rejected. Then he went to London, where 
he repeatedly visited Hyde Park and found 
the scene for this play and inspiration to 
write it. 

“It is a bitter, cruel, stark, heart-rending 
picture of life as seen in Hyde Park. Itisa 
scalding social criticism, and as such may 
well demand the attention of ministers. 
If one is seeking for smut or dirt I doubt if 
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he would want to go to ‘Within the Gates.’ 
I suggest that such a one go to the musical 
comedies or burlesque shows put on in 
Boston. 

“Within the Gates’ is bluntly honest. 
Even if it does advance a philosophy some 
consider dangerous, I doubt if it should be 
banned when a play like ‘Reunion in 
Vienna’ is permitted. Some of the choruses 
of this play seem sensual. Another chorus, 
that of the ‘Down and Outs,’ grimly warns 
the characters in the play that they, too, 
soon will be engulfed by the ‘Down and 
Outs.’ The aim of the play is to show that 
the mass of the people have no chance in 
life for work, shelter, food, clothing, joy, 
laughter, and the satisfaction of the mating 
instinct. 

“The criticism is that until the satis- 
faction of these elementary desires can be 
made possible, patriotism and religion are 
an empty mockery. The play is the most 
devastating criticism of organized religion 
I know. We see fear, poverty, sin, passion, 
unemployment, all being acted out under 
the eyes of the government, under the eyes 
of the bronze soldier of the World War. 
Until the elemental needs of man for food, 
shelter, mating, are met, Q’Casey advo- 
cates the philosophy of eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die. 

“The life needs of the masses who come 
in and out of Hyde Park gates are not 
adequately met. Only one thing is left for 
the common man, down and out: ‘Take 
your fun where you find it.’ 

“The Catholic Church and the High 
Church of England are mocked again and 
again. So is the Salvation Army. So are 
the traveling evangelists. So is Christian 
Science. So are the intellectuals spending 
their time splitting hairs. So is the press. 
So is the general public. ‘Within the Gates’ 
is a great drama. It is constructed with 
consummate art. It carries an important 
message. It is worthy of our study. 

“O’Casey wrote on the book that he 
gave to Professor Dana: ‘There is no sin 
but the fear that fights not.’ ” 

The men thanked the speaker with pro- 
longed applause. 


oo * 


NUMBERS 


So many cunning ways I know 

For making congregations grow. 

I search the papers, high and low, 
Each new idea I treasure so. 

Yearly I try them on my flock. 

I laud and plead, invite and “knock,’’ 
But those who hammer feel the shock 
Of sturdy blows, and not the rock. 


Now, may it be I have forgot, 

While waxing cynical or hot, 

O’er frantic scheme or futile plot, 

To Jesus numbers mattered not? 

He did not worry empty pews 

With violent, distorted views—- 

Content with men in ones and twos, 

He taught the Gospel as Good News. 
Elwood Lindsay Haines. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


News and the 


EWS is one thing, the nose for news is another 
thing, and intelligence enough to comprehend 
it when it is stuck under the nose is a third 

thing. 

News which one ought to find in a first-class re- 
ligious weekly is, first of all, news of the denomination 
and denominational churches, second, news of other 
denominations and religious events generally, third, 
general world news of especial significance to workers 
in the field of religion. 

For some time we have been hearing that the 
Leader would make a more popular appeal if it were 
less of a journal for ministers and more of a newspaper. 
This is not a new idea. The Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press has talked about more news in every 
meeting for ten years. Dr. Clarke of the old Presby- 
terian Advance drove the idea home with power, and 
exemplified it, in so far as he had strength and money, 
in his paper, but his paper has gone because it was not 
supported. One of the best editors in the ‘Editorial 
Council” could not do the impossible. 

It seems to be the theory among some Universal- 
ists that if an editor would leave out a three-page 
contribution he could easily slip in a three-page news 
story, bright and sparkling. Nobody asks where it 
would come from. If it does appear, the easy assump- 
tion is made that, like Topsy, it “jest growed.” 

News, beloved brethren, does not “jest grow.”’ 
Bright, sparkling articles are not let down out of 
heaven. The average editor sweats blood to get 
them. We sat writing at top speed all of one evening 
in a meeting, and sat doggedly at our desk all of the 
next day, to secure the leading news article in this 
issue. And all of that time twenty other things were 
waiting to be done. 

This discussion about the value of church news 
and the need of church news is a useful discussion. 
It calls vital matters to the attention of our supporters. 
It also keeps the editor on his toes to do all he can do, 
with his resources, to meet the need. But let us ex- 
amine the matter of news a little. 

From the standpoint of a daily paper there is 
- little or no news in the Universalist denomination. 
It breaks for them only when the exceptional minister 
or layman gives them a human interest story, when a 
minister preaches a sermon on some current topic of 
discussion, when we fall out and attack one another 
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Nose for News 


locally or as a body, or some one does a great service. 
From the standpoint of The Christian Leader there is 
news in every last and least hamlet in the fellowship 
too modest to write about itself, and in every self- 
sufficient, superior city church which holds itself far 
above ‘‘vulgar self-advertising.”” To us it is news 
when the minister learns to use carpenter’s tools and 
relays the floor of the church, or his people make shift 
with paint and brushes and repaint the interior of the 
church. It is news when trouble comes to the hamlet 
and the neighbors turn to the minister as a leader, and 
he runs with the fire company, fights a flood, or helps 
send a crippled child without money to Warm Springs, 
Ga. And in the city church it is news when the min- 
ister gives up his hard-earned vacation, goes to two 
summer schools, delves into a new field of thought, 
and comes back to preach sermons that pack his 
church. It is news when he doesn’t go, but fights his 
way through five or six years of depression, backed 
by the love of his people. 

In the Universalist churches there is plenty of 
news, but we get only a little of it. 

There is no news-gathering agency for us like the 
Associated Press or the United Press. Some ministers 
are too modest to send in the news because it deals 
with themselves. Many are too busy. Local corre- 
spondents too often do not know news when they see 
it, and fall into slack ways when they do see it. If we 
had a rewrite man on our staff we could do something 
with church bulletins and newspaper clippings. We 
do not want anyone to think that we are ungrateful 
for these, or that they have no value, but only occa- 
sionally are we able to get out of them the real story 
that may be there. 

Where correspondents write out the news, it 
sometimes has to be rewritten in the office, and the 
only person to do it is the same person who reads 
proofs, supervises make-up, and goes over all copy— 
editorials, Cruisings, and contributions, as well as 
news. 

The State Superintendents win our everlasting 
gratitude by helping us, but, like the rest of the min- 
isters, some are natural journalists and some are not. 
Some write stories people cannot help reading, and 
some do not. But we should be in sorry plight as a 
news disseminating agency without them. 

As we cannot afford to pay for news items, the 
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only way out is to make clear to the men and women 
who have the news and who know how to write it that 
they can render a great service by paying more atten- 
tion to the matter. 

There is also the field of general religious news 
brought to us by the daily papers and the publications 
of other denominations. We could make a live article 
of two or three pages every week if we could go over 
these sources with care. We do get a few of the most 
important items. 

Never for one fraction of a second have we had 
any hesitancy about tapping these sources because 
“they are not Universalist.” Our people are not so 
narrow as that. They sense the importance of keeping 
in touch with world movements and with activities in 
other fellowships. 

There may be a flare-up of denominationalism at 
the moment in all fellowships, as there is of nationalism 
in all countries, but it never would cause Universalists 
to lose interest in the kind of world in which they are 
living or in the church universal. If it did, we soon 
would be snuffed out. Not breadth but narrowness 
_kills sects which profess breadth. 


* * 


WHAT ABBOT PETERSON DEMANDS 


HE Rev. Abbot Peterson, pastor of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian), Brookline, Mass., 
demanded recently that pronouncements of the 

Social Relations Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association be approved by the directors of the 
Association before they are made public. Failing to 
get a vote of his fellow directors to that effect, he 
resigned as a director. 

Suppose that Dr. €kinner of our Commission on 
Social Welfare published a report of his commission 
in the Leader, and Colonel Danforth of the General 
Convention Board immediately resigned in protest. 
Suppose Dr. Effie M. Jones issued a statement for the 
Commission on Pastoral Psychology, ‘““We become 
like those things to which we give attention,” and Dr. 
Scott sent in his resignation as a member of the Board. 
Would we not think it a rather strange proceeding? 

In considering this action of Mr. Peterson, our 
sense of wonder is accentuated by the fact that we 
heard the debate in the A. U. A. over enlarging the 
Unitarian Commission on Social Relations, and noted 
the action of the supreme power in the Unitarian body 
specifically giving the Commission power to make 
pronouncements in its own name. 

There are some things we do not like in the report, 
but it would never occur to us to try to prevent its 
publication. 

Mr. Peterson is a good minister and a charming 
gentleman. He is popular in the Yankee Division, of 
which he is chaplain, and among all who know him. 
He objects to any pronouncement which seems to 
commit Unitarians as a body to support of conscien- 
tious objectors, to further government control of 
industry, to further distribution of wealth and income, 
and to abolition of capital punishment. 

He has not helped the causes he espouses by 
objecting to publication of this report. In the report 
is the sentence, ‘We recognize that with us, as with all 
religious groups organized on a congregational basis, 


we cannot by any statement bind individuals or 
churches.”’ 

Is it not good orthodox liberalism to let the other 
fellow have his say? Is it not sound tactics to bring 
ideas out into the light of day and see if they will stand 
scrutiny? Is it not everlastingly right to be as insistent 
on our brother’s freedom to follow his conscience as 
upon our freedom to obey our own conscience? 

* * 


LIFE’S ENRICHING EXPERIENCES 


R. ETZ, our General Superintendent, has written 
a Lenten booklet called ‘‘Life’s Enriching 
Experiences.”’ It is one of the best that we 

have put out. 

The average layman can read this book with the 
certainty that he will! find a thought for every day in 
Lent, simply expressed, that will enrich life for him 
as he goes about his business. There is little philo- 
sophical, little controversial, little profound, in this 
booklet, except as we realize that every fundamental 
thought in religion in essence is profound. 

We give details of the book on the back page of 
this issue of the Leader. 

In this booklet there is clear recognition of the 
truth that religion is more than ethical, although 
right conduct socially and individually belongs to it. 
It is more than intellectual, although sound thinking 
and wise statement of belief belong to it also. Re- 
ligion is spiritual. It includes our relationship to 
all that is, to man, the universe, the Maker and 
Sustainer. 

“We walk by faith” is the great motto of the book, 
remembering, as Dean Inge has pointed out, that the 
apostle said ‘‘walk,’”’ not merely talk. If we use Lent 
wisely our walk by faith will be steadier, braver, 


kinder, wiser. 
* x 


DR. CORNISH HONORED 


HE directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on February 138 adopted the following 
resolution in appreciation of the service of 

Dr. Cornish: 


On February 1, 1935, Dr. Cornish had served the 
American Unitarian Association for twenty years; first 
in the capacity of secretary, then as administrative 
vice-president, and for nearly eight years as president. 
On this occasion the board of directors wishes to express 
to Dr. Cornish its grateful appreciation of his devotion 
to the work of the Unitarian churches. 

During these years we have witnessed the merger 
of the General Conference with the Association, and 
the development of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. Dr. Cornish 
envisioned and has led in the establishment of the Free 
Church Fellowship. He has met the old and the new 
problems which have arisen during these years with 
kindliness, wisdom and courage. We who have worked 
under his guidance and in association with him, desire 
at this time to record our affectionate regard for him. 


These resolutions may be regarded as an answer — 
by the directing authority of the A. U. A. to the 
attacks on Dr. Cornish in the press. The survey or- 
dered at the May Meetings last year has been inter- 
preted as an effort to discredit and remove him. Those 
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responsible for the survey disclaim any such motive, 
but the opinion has been widespread that it was aimed 
at Unitarian Headquarters. - 

We do not know anything about the real reason 
for the action taken, but we are sure that the survey 
may be a useful thing. We wish that we had time and 
money to put into a survey of our own work carried 
on in the spirit of the admirable article by Max Kapp, 
republished from Teamwork in our last issue. What he 
suggests is a totally different thing from the morbid, 
introspective, self-conscious discussions that we too 
often indulge in. 

We rather look for criticism of church executives 
in these days. Everything favors it. We are surprised 
that there is not more criticism of our own leaders. 

Without attempting to run Dr. Cornish for re- 
election, or in any other way interfere with the orderly, 
disorderly, peaceful, tumultuous, movement of busi- 
ness in a sister communion, we record our pleasure in 
the resolutions passed by the directing body of the 
A. U. A., who happen to be the people who know 
Dr. Cornish best. 


DR. ETZ HELPS PICK KUEBLER 


NTIL a few days ago we did not know that 
U Dr. Roger F. Etz had been invited to become 
a member of the Committee on Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. 
And, as a member of the committee, Dr. Etz assisted 
in the selection of the new secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, Ernest W. Kuebler. 
It all shows fine team work. 


* *k 


THAT CONTUMACIOUS ROGER WILLIAMS 


E call on all godly men to rise and unite in 
defence of ‘‘our altars and our fires,’ and 
“the green graves of our sires.”” A “resolve,”’ 
so-called, has been introduced into the Great and 
General Court (legislature) of Massachusetts by a 
loose thinker named Washburn of Middleborough, on 
the petition of a fanatic named Washburn, “for 
Revocation of Sentence of Expulsion of Roger Williams 
by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-Five.”’ 

These are degenerate times, but here we reach 
depths hitherto unplumbed. Do our legislators sense 
at all the gravity of the issue? Consider the character 
of the man whom our noble fathers doomed to banish- 
ment in the outer darkness of the regions now loosely 
denominated Rhode Island! 

He was a conscientious objector, one of the first. 
Trained at the Charter House, London, and at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, made chaplain to a noble- 
man, he refused preferment in the church “from con- 
scientious scruples,’ as the record puts it, showing 
thus early a contumacious attitude toward the consti- 
tuted authorities. Coming to this town of Boston in 
1631, he was honored with a position as teacher in the 
church at Salem. Even though it was only Salem that 
they had to give him, the devout elders of Boston 
showed in his appointment a desire to make a man of 
him. How did he repay their kindness? In short order 
he revealed his evil nature. Openly, persistently, he 


declared that ‘‘the civil power of a state could properly 
have no jurisdiction over the consciences of men.”’ 
Today, after three hundred years, this same hydra- 
headed monster lifts its head in our colleges and 
churches, even in the halls of legislative bodies. 
Young men openly say that they will not take part 
in war. Ministers openly preach from the misleading 
text of Acts: ““We ought to obey God rather than 
man.”’ And in the presence of these dangers and evils 
we find a man reckless enough to introduce this 
resolution! 

The man Williams further affronted the govern- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bay Colony by questioning 
the propriety of administering an oath to an irreligious 
witness, and, worst of all, he assailed the title by 
which the colonists held their lands, declaring like an 
anarchist that these lands should have been bought 
of the Indians, their rightful possessors. 

No government could be expected to suffer such 
doctrines to be openly taught. Our fathers sensed the 
danger in free speech. Alive to their duty, outraged 
by the slanderous assaults upon their institutions and 
homes, conscious of the irreparable harm possible if 
the aborigines should become corrupted with mis- 
taken kindness, they formally summoned this Roger 
Williams before the General Court. In July, 1635, he 
was tried, convicted and ordered to recant. In mercy 
these men waited until the next meeting of the Court 
in October, a weakness we can hardly excuse even 
after three hundred years, and then, Williams re- 
maining stubborn in wickedness, he was ordered to 
leave the jurisdiction of Massachusetts in six 
weeks. ; 

Before this resolution for the revocation of the 
just sentence passed on Roger Williams comes up 
for vote, we call on every legislator to look into the 
record of Williams in what arrogantly he called 
“Providence Plantations.”’ 

Socially he sank to a low level. He consorted with 
red devils of Indians. He visited them in their wig- 
wams. He learned their barbarous language. He paid 
them for their lands. We do not take stock in the tale 
that these devils called Narragansetts so loved him 
that at his request they rushed to the defence of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in the Pequot War. It 
reads like the propaganda put out by heretical churches 
in our day. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that the 
renegade enjoyed the friendship of Cromwell, Milton, 
and other Puritan leaders of England, nor that he 
secured the charters needed by Rhode Island, nor that 
he established there a colony to which all oppressed 
for faith could flee. Such history is suspect. A good 
tree cannot put forth evil fruit nor an evil tree good 
fruit. 

_ It is a day of breadth and tolerance in Massa- 
chusetts, but there are limits beyond which no prudent 
man can go. We should call a halt on this resolution. 
Untold evils would follow revocation. The spirit of 
Roger Williams might come back. The Baptists, who 
allegedly spring from him, might wax fat and prosper- 
ous. The Indians still alive might take land suits to the 
Court of Claims. Dissenters in church and state might 
multiply, and the menace of conscience again confront 
us. To the ash can with the “‘Resolve.”’ 

A bas Roger Williams! 
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Universalist Laymen, Ministers and the Church 
A Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club 


Ga NOTHER Universalist night at the Boston 
i e Universalist Club, on February 11, brought 
MY 24 {| into the forefront vital denominational 
AO] matters, and inspired a discussion which 
lasted long after the usual time for adjournment. The 
meeting had to be forcibly adjourned by the president, 
Ambrose Warren of Grove Hall, or the discussion 
might have gone on until Lincoln’s Birthday dawned. 

The part that laymen have taken in the work of 
the Universalist Church in the past, the opportunities 
that they might lay hold of today, their virtues, their 
weaknesses, all were frankly considered. Inevitably 
there came up the question why ministers succeed or 
fail, and the question why churches are strong or weak. 
The Christian Leader came in for its full share of 
analysis, criticism and praise. At least nobody forgot 
or ignored it. 

Many veteran Universalist war-horses were in 
attendance, breathing not threatenings and slaughter 
but characteristic good will and helpfulness. The 
words Universalist and Denomination were pronounced 
by every speaker as if they were set up in capital 
letters, and merger and union were muttered through 
clenched teeth. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Warren, the 
president, referred to the fact that there are many 
more Universalistsin the world than there are members 
of the Universalist Church. ‘‘Universalists,” he de- 
clared, “have done a lot of work liberalizing other 
denominations.’ ‘‘We laymen,” he continued, “have 
both opportunities and responsibilities.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz started the ball rolling with a 
thoughttul, interesting study of the subject, based on 
contacts with laymen in all parts of the country. He 
said in part: ““When Charles Conklin was Massachu- 
setts State Superintendent, he received a letter from 
a church on Cape Cod asking for a supply preacher. 
‘Send Dr. Hall or Dr. McCollester,’ ran the letter. 
‘If one of them cannot come, send a theological student. 
If you cannot get a student come yourself.’ So I have 
come myself. 

“First of all, from the point of view of a clergyman 
and an official, I wish to express appreciation of what 
laymen are doing. I marvel often at the time they are 
spending, at the leadership that they are giving. 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League recently put 
out a statement calling attention to phases of the 
partnership between ministers and laymen. One thing 
emphasized was that laymen might take some of the 
church chores off the minister’s shoulders. The League 
made a study of how twelve picked ministers spent 
their time. It showed a startling amount of time 
wasted in petty detail work. One of the twelve said 
that when he got the report, he was startled, and began 
to reform. The church can be made a more efficient 
agency if more of these routine tasks can be divided 
up among laymen of the church. 

“In that same report there was a suggestion for 
conference between minister and laymen on sermon 
topics. The report assumed that laymen have some 
rights in church services. It recognized that it would 


be helpful to the minister to get the point of view of 
the laymen and ascertain topics in which they are 
interested.”’ (This brought out a red-hot protest from 
a Malden layman before the meeting ended.) 

Dr. Etz continued: “There are topics which 
laymen think have no place in the pulpit. If there 
could be closer teamwork on this subject, we should 
have more interesting and helpful services. 

“T think I know every active minister in the 
country. At least I know every minister who is the 
head of a Universalist church. Some are men of great 
earnestness and ability. Others remind me of the story 
by Dean Hodges. When an Episcopal layman pro- 
tested that the seminary was not turning out the right 
kind of ministers, Dean Hodges said, ‘I am just as 
sorry about this as you, but the only material I can get 
is laymen.’ 

‘Laymen often make and often break a minister. 
Their best service can be rendered often on the board 
of trustees of the local church. On too many boards, 
the discussion is limited to finances. Fundamentally 
the church is not a financial institution. It is spiritual. 
And churches would be stronger if boards would 
consider services, education and other basic matters 
in church work. 

“On some church boards there is shirking of 
responsibility for the hard, disagreeable matters. I 
have had boards send for me and lay before me the 
complaint, ‘Our minister does not do any calling,’ or 
‘Our minister does not pay his bills,’ and when I look 
into the matter, I find that nobody has been willing 
to speak to him about the thing hampering his 
success. 

“Tf a church is slipping, if a change should be 
made in the pastorate, boards sometimes take no 
action. ‘If this occurred in your business,’ I said to one 
board, ‘would you let it go on?’ ‘No,’ was the reply, 
‘but the church is different.’ Boards of trustees should 
be responsible for the whole program of the church. 
Some men on boards do not know that there is a 
church school. One of the greatest fields for service is 
in religious education. All of our strong men should 
get behind a vital program of religious education. 
Take our Y. P. C. U. Nationally and locally the young 
people’s movement is a problem. I wish that some of 
our laymen of vision could put thought on this prob- 
lem. You want opportunity. What greater oppor- 
tunity can come to us when young people need leader- 
ship than to go in and help? 

“Laymen can help build the constituency. I go 
into churches where men say, ‘The older ones are 
dying off. No young people are coming in. We cannot 
last much longer.’ Why not go after new people? In 
rapidly growing cities there may be found Universalists 
and people who ought to be Universalists. In Newton 
there is a Unitarian layman who makes a practice 
of inviting new people to come to church. If they say 
that they will, he follows the matter up and makes an 
appointment to go for them with his car. Twelve of 
the hisses in that church are there because of his 
WOrk. \ 
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“No minister can invite people to come and hear 
him preach. The minister can invite to the service, 
but the laymen can invite men to hear their own 
preacher. 

“There is opportunity for laymen to serve through 
the State and General Conventions. On our General 
Convention Board we now give time to business, and 
time to the larger issues involved. 

“In my sober judgment there never was as good 
a chance for our Universalist Church as there is today 
—hboth at home and abroad. 

“In Massachusetts, which you men know about, 
we have seen church after church closed. We shall 
see in the future church after church closed through 
population changes. We need to have our eyes on 
other communities where we can start new movements. 
Two-thirds of the territory of this country has not a 
single Universalist church in it. In state after state 
of the South, there are none of our churches. In the 
western part of the country there are only five or six 
churches. We need only to develop a missionary spirit 
to make the most rapid growth in our history. Young 
people are turning away from old creeds by millions, 
they are not turning from ours. 

“We say often that we would grow if other 
churches would fight us as they did in the old days. 
If there is not fight enough in the secularization of 
religion, what do we want? 

“TLaymen determine what State Conventions and 
the General Convention can do in planting new 
churches. 

“JT have a vision of new circuit riders among our 
ministers. I have a vision of a new type of lay preacher. 
I have a vision of lay leadership in things of the spirit 
as well as in finance.” 

Dr. Etz was warmly cheered. Then the president 
said that some day he intended to write a play depict- 
ing a meeting of the board of trustees of the Grove 
Hall church. It would show how many subjects they 
talked over and the fun they had doing it. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, who had been in the 
house for a week with the grippe, was called for and 
responded briefly. He said: 

“T agree with Dr. Etz. I wish that Dr. Etz could 
come again and repeat a sermon preached at the 
Arlington church yesterday on ‘Why a Universalist 
Church?’ It was one of the best talks I have listened to 
for many a day. 

“T want to raise the question of the minister’s 
salary. Some churches that I know of are boasting 
about coming out whole. The reason that they come 
out whole is because they have cut the minister’s 
salary. To my mind it is a poor way to come out whole. 
I do not see how some ministers live. Not long ago 
I was at a minister’s house and was kindly invited to 
dinner. That minister has three children and only 
$1200 salary. They put a brave foot forward, but the 
wife looked worn and tired. How can a minister do his 
best work when worried by financial problems? I have 
often thought that my father succeeded in Cambridge 
in part because he received a salary which let him live 
as well as the average man in his congregation. Call 
the roll of ministers in Greater Boston. Hardiy one is 
getting a salary such as he should receive. Most of us 
laymen would think ourselves terribly hard pressed 


if we had to live on what we give our ministers. And 
I do not see how we are going to get young fellows of 
the right sort to go into the ministry unless we pay 
decent salaries. 

‘‘Another problem for laymen to consider is that 
of The Christian Leader. Many of us have felt that we 
were producing the best paper possible. Now it seems 
to be the sentiment that we are not producing the kind 
of journal that we ought to publish. Some say we 
ought not to have a journal of opinion to compete with 
representative interdenominational journals. The 
articles, they say, are too heavy for anybody but 
ministers. Our paper ought to be of a great deal more 
benefit to us as a denomination, and it could be if the 
articles dealt only with denominational affairs. In 
other words, the demand, they say, is just for a trade 
paper. Think it over. Let me know as a director of the 
Publishing House if you are satisfied with the Leader 
as it is or if you would like a trade paper.”’ 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick was asked to report upon 
his experiences going out to churches under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s Committee. He said: “I am 
for the spiritual appeal, but I do not know anything 
quite so warming for churches as good, cold, cash. 
I do not see how we can get cash for local churches 
or our benevolences without a sound financial system. 
In the interest of establishing a sound system J went 
to State Conventions and to local churches in all the 
New England States, New York and Ohio. I found 
our Universalist laymen, so far as I could get into 
touch with them, splendid men. I found some hostile 
laymen and some hostile ministers. I want to com- 
mend the work done by Mr. Emmons since I laid down 
the task. 

“We cannot make a growth in either spiritual 
power or financial ability if we flirt with other de- 
nominations, talk merger or use catch-penny devices. 

“Tn preaching as a supply in various churches, I 
have had interesting reactions. In an important 
church one member came forward after service and 
said, ‘I am glad you did not say a word about Russia.’ 
In another, a lady declared, ‘This is the first religious 
sermon we have had in two years.’ In a third an 
enthusiastic hearer remarked, ‘We knew what you 
were driving at. You used language that we laymen 
can understand.’ 

“The minister Murray and the layman Potter 
pulled together. If we will pull together we can go out 
to possess the land. Two final injunctions: Do not be 
afraid to advertise and do not ordain more men than 
you can use.” 

Captain Horace Parker of the Church of the 
Redemption said: “I submit a problem. In a great 
church in Boston, Mr. Emmons preached on a Sunday 
after the great storm. He had seventy-five people. 
On the same Sunday a member of my family visited 
the Christian Science Church not far away, and 3,000 
people attended. The bulk of these are from Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. Why?” 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, asked to speak, said 
in part: “Many helpful laymen are attending to the 
business of the Universalist Church splendidly, but, as 
Dr. Etz has said, they are dealing mainly with finances. 
If even a portion of their energies could be put to work 
getting people into the church, the movement would 
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grow. Basically the church depends on loyalty and 
spiritual interest. 

“In Peoria, Ill., I attended a meeting of the 
board of a local church that was inspiring. Various 
trustees reported on different departments of work, 
and then all entered into a helpful discussion of the 
problem. 

‘However, I wonder why we as a body cannot 
command the loyalty of laymen in the way Orthodox 
churches do. Seth Brooks, Dr. Bissell, do seem to 
command that loyal support, but not many others. 
Perhaps it is lack of organizing ability on the part of 
the ministers. Perhaps it is lack of education over a 
long term of years. 

“Then, too, many laymen are interested locally 
and nowhere else. As members of fraternal organi- 
zations they expect to contribute to state and national 
movements, but when it comes to church life they say 
too often, ‘We are an independent church.’ 

“Too few of our people take the Leader. They 
cannot be informed about our business unless they do. 
As I go over the country I hear the criticisms already 
voiced: ‘Too much Unitarian matter. Too much heavy 
material.’ ”’ 

Fletcher P. Osgood of Grove Hall was called next. 
He said in part: “I agree heartily and cordially with 
what Dr. Etz has said and what other speakers have 
said. But one thing I do not agree with. I read just 
two religious papers, The Christian Leader and the 
Grove Hall Bulletin. I consider the Leader a splendid 
paper. I have heard representatives of other denomi- 
nations call it ‘the best paper in the field.’ I always 
read the editorials, and certainly nobody could fail 
to be interested in what Johannes writes. 

“The Grove Hall church has gone forward not 
because of the board of trustees but because of the 
minister. Many of the things suggested tonight for 
laymen to do are handled in our church by the minister. 
Also we have a wonderful treasurer. How he can raise 
the money he does passes my understanding. One of 
the greatest mistakes a church can make is to balance 
its budget by reducing the pastor’s salary. 

“T cannot understand why this denomination does 
not grow faster. Our Declaration of Faith is the clear- 
est, most sensible thing of the kind I know of. To 
succeed it needs something more than laymen going 
out to preach. It needs advertising, and the greatest 
advertisement that our Universalist church has had 
in my time has been our pastor, Dr. Bissell. He has 
gone out into the highways and byways and brought 
people in, not to hear him preach, but by the sheer 
power of his kindly personality. That is the kind of 
ministry that is going to make the Universalist Church 
what it ought to be.”’ 

Harold C. Hamilton, treasurer of the Grove Hall 
church, responded briefly to a demand that he say 
something. “Being an engineer,” he said, ‘I know a 
few things about facts. I accepted the position of 
treasurer of our church on condition that the minister 
have his salary on the first day of the month, and 
with the stipulation that when he did not, I would be 
through. 

“The thing that is the matter with the Universal- 
ist Church is the same thing that is the matter with the 
world—economic law. 


“T agree with Mr. Osgood about our principles. 
I do not think so much of the principles of the Free 
Church Fellowship. 

“Great men are simple men. February reminds us 
of that. I should like to bring the church to the point 
where it preaches nothing but religion, and does it 
simply. 

“In company with Dr. Coons and Dr. Lowe, I was 
asked why I went to church. I told them from fear. 
I am afraid not to be allied with those activities in the 
community for which the church stands. We have 
taken too much fear out of religion. I do not refer to 
the fear of hell. I refer to the fear of not having any 
religion.” 

Dr. van Schaick was asked to make the closing 
address, but said that he was there in the capacity of a 
humble reporter only. He added: “‘As to the Leader, 
I agree with everything said to the effect that we 
ought to have a vastly better Leader than we now 
have.” 

Mr. Cornelius A. Parker here rose and said: 
“Dr. van Schaick is too modest. I will explain to you 
why we have several pages of Unitarian articles. In 
our composing room for two years we have done the 
publishing work on The Christian Register, and we 
make material financial savings for both papers by 
using some common material. I call your attention 
to the fact that we get a higher percentage of sub- 
scribers to the Leader from our constituency than any 
other denomination. As to turning it into a trade 
journal, I should not be interested in that. I get plenty 
of trade journals and they go into the waste-basket.” 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell then said: “I cannot go 
away without saying a word for the laymen. Where 
we run laymen down, we are all wrong. I’ve had only 
three pastorates, and every one has filled me with 
admiration for laymen. They are the backbone of the 
church. If you follow the history of religion, you will 
find that the business of strengthening and building up 
churches always has been the business of the minister. 

“Often I feel ashamed to take money for doing 
church work when I see laymen putting in such hard 
work just for the love of the cause. Women work their 
fingers off for the church. Sunday school teachers 
come Sunday after Sunday. They are the people who 
are making the church. They labor for the joy of 
doing it.” 

The Rev. Otto S. Raspe said: “I have been a 
denominational minister for thirty-five years. I never 
have been out of a pastorate. My church is a de- 
nominational church. We are not particularly in favor 
of any merger, or even of the Free Church Fellowship. 
We are trying to do our work as a loyal Universalist 
group. Cambridge is changing. The young folks move 
to Belmont, Watertown, or other places where we 
have no church, and, as the children come, go into 
other churches. Our old folks die. But we are holding 
our own.” 

Regarding the Leader: “I’m all for The Christian 
Leader. I can’t say I am glad the name was changed. 
i! simply enjoy it. I find Dr. van Schaick’s editorials 
stimulating. I enjoy the Cruisings. We have a sizable 
subscription list in Cambridge and the people read the 
Leader. In the event of any merger coming in the 
future, we want to go in as a strong unit.” 
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George H. Roberts of Malden here sprang to his 
feet to answer the statement that ministers should 
consult laymen about sermon topics. ‘“‘Don’t you 
think that the trouble comes,” he asked, “‘when the 
minister does not run the job? These ministers are 
educated in our Universalist faith. Is it our business 
to tell them what to preach and how to preach? Seth 
Brooks is a leader because he preaches what he thinks 
best. Ministers are asking altogether too much, ‘What 
do you want?’ They should give people what they 
need. And what our people need is the five principles. 
They need more religion. They want spiritual food.”’ 

Finally the meeting came to a close with the 
General Superintendent on his feet declaring that our 
one excuse for being as a church is our ability to feed 
the spiritual life of people. ‘‘I say frankly,” he de- 


clared, ‘‘the pulpit is no place for systems of eco- 
nomics. I did not intend to be understood as favoring 
lay dictation of pulpit utterances. I favor laymen and 
ministers keeping in touch so that ministers will know 
how to reach their people.” 

The club was wide awake when it adjourned. 
Discussion was continued in the banquet hall, on the 
stairs and in the cloak room. A fine spirit prevailed. 
The editor was advised by some of those who had 
voiced criticisms of the Leader not to put them in the 
paper, as they might be considered more serious than 
they really were, but he explained tactfully that he 
had a reputation to maintain as a reporter whether 
he had one as an editor or not, and that his motto 
would be, “‘All the news that is fit to print.” 

LV oS: 


The Unity of Universalism 


I. The History 
Sheldon Christian 


has been their belief in the universal sal- 
vation of mankind, as opposed to those 
beliefs that hold that the majority, or even 
any part, of mankind, are to suffer eternal torment 
in some hell set aside for them. Universalists believe 
that this faith in universal salvation is rooted in the 
very beginnings of the Bible itself, and that the de- 
velopment of religious thought revealed in the Bible 
indicates a progressive revelation of the truth about 
God. God, who to Moses is the God of a particular 
“chosen” people, becomes, in the vision of the apostle 
Paul, the God of all mankind— “‘the” universal God. 
And Universalists have always believed not only that 
God is a God of Love, but also that, since He is a God 
of Love, He will at some time and in some way bring 
all mankind into harmony with Him. 

The early Universalist divines in America spent 
much of their energy in confuting the Orthodox with 
passages from the scriptures which were intended to 
answer effectively those passages which the Orthodox 
were using to prove their own religious doctrines. 
Since that time, however, many have realized that 
this is beside the point; for it is not our duty to abide 
by a doctrine because we find it in the Bible, but be- 
cause, of the many which may be found there, it seems 
to us most reasonable and most true. Even if this doc- 
trine were not in the Bible, we should be universal 
salvationists none the less, for we should take the 
liberty of considering ourselves the ‘“‘supplementors”’ 
of the revelations to be found there. We do find it 
there, however, and so we believe that not only is the 
human soul indestructible, but also that zt cannot 
forever be estranged from God. 

It is a historical fact that this teaching of uni- 
versal salvation was the common belief of the majority 
of the early Christians. We are told that during the 
early centuries of Christianity, of the six Christian 
theological! schools in existence, “four... . taught 
the Universalist idea of destiny; one taught annihila- 
tion of the wicked; and one taught endless misery.’ 
(Fisher.) Christianity, then, was Universalistic, it is 


interesting to note, in the centuries nearest the Christ. 
The Church, busy with organizing its wealth and 
power, and slowly formulating its doctrines with a 
view to the material welfare of the institution, did not 
get to consideration of the doctrine of universal 
salvation until five hundred years of Christianity had 
elapsed. In the year 544 A. D., the doctrine was 
condemned by a local ecumenical council ordered 
called by the great Emperor Justinian. But the doc- 
trine had already been good enough tor the Christian 
Church for some five hundred years. It is interesting 
to note also that after this doctrine was made anath- 
ema there were one thousand years of darkness— 
the Middle Ages closed down upon Europe. ‘The 
Church passed from the shaping thought of (the) 
Greek spirit, and came under the influence of the hard, 
mechanical Roman temper. God was (become) simply 
an almighty Caesar, ruling this world from His throne 
in the sky, (and) sending His rebellious subjects to an 
awful, endless prison, out of sight and out of mind 
forever.’ (Fisher.) 

Although the doctrine of universal salvation was 
thus driven underground officially, it remained for 


_ centuries in the hearts and minds of many thinking 


men and women who could not reconcile the thought. 
of eternal torment with the spirit of Jesus. The literal- 
istic laws of Moses were being taught, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the greatness of the spiritual grasp 
of St. Paul had been dis-sect-ed for the propagation of 
some partial truth without benefit of the whole. The 
teachings of Jesus himself, however, were almost 
ignored. Doctrines of God’s hateful spirit were being 
promulgated, rather than the soft words of the Master. 
The disciples once said to Jesus, ‘‘Master, eat.’”’ But 
Jesus said to them, “‘I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of.’ (John 4 : 31, 32.) The spiritual meat that 
Jesus knew, and that was Jesus, in a sense, was being 
withheld from the hungry of the Church. 

In this theology that was preached with varia- 
tions from 544 A. D. on in the greater part of Chrisien- 
dom, Jesus, who had brought to men a tender gospel 
of love and hope and brotherhood, had become a mere 
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cog in a machine of automatic salvation and damna- 
tion. But was it reasonable to expect that man should 
be so god-like as to forgive and to punish with love, and 
that God should be so man-like as to punish with hate 
and to condemn all but a select few to eternal torment? 
Or even, for that matter, to condemn the weak and 
wayward to eternal torment? 

To the people who realized these inconsistencies 
between the gospel of Jesus and the message of the 
Orthodox Christian Church, there came with increasing 
power the realization that the Orthodox teachings 
themselves were heresy against the teachings of Jesus. 
““Gospel’”’ means “glad tidings.’’ But where were the 
glad tidings in hearing that God had condemned all 
but a select few to eternal damnation, or that all 
sinners would be condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment? Where were the glad tidings in hearing that, 
even if one were oneself among the elect to be saved, 
there were millions of others who were doomed? 
Where, in fact, were the glad tidings in hearing that 


such a place as hell exzsted at all, where so many were: 


supposed already to be suffering? This was no gospel! 
These were no glad tidings! But to believe that God 
was of the nature of love; that, even as He had created 
us and we were the work of His hands, so, like a good 
shepherd, He would let not a single one of us perish, 
but that in the mysteries of His own Being and divine 
plan He would bring us all, in some way and at some 
time, into final harmony with Him—this indeed was 
gospel! These indeed were glad tidings! And these 
glad tidings were embraced by many individuals in 
America in the seventeen hundreds. 

When John Murray, whom we regard as the 
father of the Universalist Church, came to this 
country in 1770, he was welcomed into the churches 
of the Dunkers, the Mystics, the Moravians, the 
Congregationalists, and the Episcopalians, partly 
because his Universalistic views were not so pronounced 
as were those of others later, and partly because there 
were many in these churches who secretly welcomed 
the Universalist idea. After the coming of John 
Murray, those believing in universal salvation slowly 
made themselves vocal, and organized themselves into 
a church, and Murray, the father of our church, was in 
due time succeeded by Hosea Ballou, the father of our 
theology. 


As our church grew in stature and in strength, it 
became necessary to formulate some exact statement. 


of our faith and underlying principles. In 1803, there- 
fore, when the New England Universalist societies 
met in convention at Winchester, N. H., they voted 
to accept as official that beautiful profession of faith 
known as the Winchester Profession of Faith. It is as 
follows: 

I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the char- 
acter of God, and of the duty, interest, and final desti- 
nation of mankind. 

II. We believe there is one God, whose nature is 
love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ by one Holy 
Spirit of grace, who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

III. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected; and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice good works; for 
these things are good and profitable unto men. 


In 1899, the “essential principles of Universalist 
Faith” of the Boston Profession were adopted. These 
were intended to supersede those of the Winchester 
Profession, because of the dissatisfaction of certain 
members with the principles as therein expressed. 
The Boston Profession of Faith affirms our belief in— 


(1) The universal Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The spiritual authority and leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

(3) The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation of God. 

(4) The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

(5) The final harmony of all souls with God. 


But it is stipulated that “neither this nor any other 
precise form of words is required as a condition of 
fellowship, provided always that the principles .. . 
stated be professed.”’ 

This was in 1899. Since then we have been through 
the World War, and the post-war period of moral let- 
down. We have suffered business and spiritual de- 
pression; and, although we may not have arrived at 
the greater truths which we thought, in the toxic days 
just preceding our collapse, were just in the offing, 
many among us have been unable to accept the Uni- 
versalism we have thus far been considering. 

God Himself, for example, is thought by some 
modern Universalists to be the product of the intancy 
of man’s collective life. This consideration seems to 
them to be enough to condemn the belief in God out 
of hand. Those who are of this belief are usually rather 
sterile persons, and manifest a disproportionate de- 
votion to what they speak of reverently as ‘‘psychol- 
ogy.”’ Jesus, many further believe, is only one of many 
great “Saviours of Mankind.’’ Others would go even 
farther, and say that we ought not even to attempt to 
try to follow the leadership and spiritual authority of 
Jesus, because he believed the end of the world to be 
coming shortly; and since all his teachings were with 
brevity of time in view, they are of no value to us, 
who have to think of living in terms of a whole life- 
time. Many of these thinkers, moreover, are not in 
sympathy with the present social order, and believe 
that it is an immoral one, and one that ought not to be 
tolerated. To these thinkers in the ranks of modern 
Universalism, the leadership of Jesus, therefore, at 
least as commonly taught, is of questionable value; and 
the value of the Bible itself is perhaps equally ques- 
tioned. 

Some believe that the Bible is such a moral hodge- 
podge that anyone can claim scriptural authority for 
almost anything he does or thinks. The Bible, these 
thinkers say, was written by an ancient people who 
knew none of the things we know, and in a day that 
was “pre-scientific.”’ They say that whatever sanctity 
it has is to be given it only as it earns that sanctity by 
a demonstration of its usefulness to us in the present. 
And there are other writings, anyway, these thinkers 
say, far more useful and just as “inspired,” and cer- 
tainly far more comprehensible than these archaic 
words which may or may not have been correctly 
translated from a manuscript which in turn may or 
may not have been correctly copied in the first place, 
and the words of which may or may not mean what 
we think them to mean. The Bible, these men say also, 


may contain “a” revelation of God; but just what is 
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that revelation? And whose conception of that 
revelation is correct? 

Many modern Universalists also look askance at 
the principle of ‘“‘the certainty of just retribution for 
sin.” What does the word “‘just’”’ stand for? In asking 
this question, they are only reviving the ancient con- 
troversies as to the details of the belief in the uni- 
versal salvation of’“men—whether men are to be 
punished; or whether the “‘just’’ retribution for sin 
comes to ungodly men in their inevitable failure to 
achieve a certain spiritual peace and power in this life. 
This principle of our faith is not so expressed that it 
sheds much certainty on its own meaning. As for 
“the final harmony of all souls with God,” some of our 
modern Universalists have gone a long way from the 
convictions of our fathers. 

At the 1933 Convention held at Worcester, Mass., 
this wide departure from the faith of the fathers was 
evidenced plainly in the Bond of Fellowship which was 
provisionally adopted by the Convention: 


The Bond of Fellowship (we read) in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do the will of God 
as Jesus revealed it and to cooperate in establishing the 
Kingdom for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
and All-Conqguering Love; in the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus; in the supreme worth of every human personal- 
ity; in the authority of truth known or to be known; 
and in the power of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall be im- ~ 


posed as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 


To this Bond of Fellowship are appended the 
Winchester and the Boston Professions, the whole 
comprising a new Article III of the Constitution. It 
will be seen from this Bond of Fellowship that the 
central truth of Universalism itself has been flung 
aside.* There is no affirmation of faith in the universal 
salvation of the souls of men. Neither is there an 
affirmation of the immortality of the human soul, 
which must be a corollary of the truth of its salvation. 
Whatever ‘‘final harmony of all souls with God”’ may 
come, in the minds of these modern Universalists, 
must come on earth and only on earth, in a purely 
physical way and in a merely temporal and temporary 
life. The doctrine of universal salvation, in any eternal 
spiritual sense, therefore, is questioned by these 
thinkers; and by their lack of faith they have been 
reduced to religious pedestrianism. 

Since there are so many diverse strands of thought 
being woven haphazardly and without regard to the 
whole design into our theology, I should like to present 
briefly my own synthesis of these problems. It will be 
understood that I am neither condemning any of the 
views which others prefer to hold, nor pretending to 
speak for Universalists in general, except in so far as, 
being a minister in this faith, I may be said to repre- 
sent them. 


*Most Universalists would question the accuracy of this 
statement, because the Winchester Profession and the Boston 
Declaration by unanimous vote were reaffirmed and kept. 


An Experiment in Denominational Cooperation 
Sheldon Shepard 


We|EARLY everyone has heard of the depression. 
5 Quite a few persons know that it has made a 
difference in church activities and finances. 
Unconsciously most of us have grown self- 
centered in our own work and institutions. 

In the Los Angeles church, financial conditions 
of the last few years have reduced resources so that, 
with the lessening of income, strenuous effort has been 
required to keep activities at full efficiency. We are 
glad that we are at present operating on the busiest 
schedule, and, we believe, most effective program, for 
a number of years. 

But gradually, almost unconsciously, we have 
allowed denominational cooperation to slip into the 
background and almost out of sight. The board of 
trustees even wrote to Headquarters inquiring about 
the possibility of receiving aid from the denomination. 

Though the conviction has been allowed to 
slumber, the pastor believes that every church should 
be carrying on a full program of denominational 
cooperation, including education, propaganda, action 
and payment into funds. A church, however low its 
resources of energy or money, is a better church for 
giving a part of its life to the larger work. A self- 
centered church is not subject to all the ills of selfish- 
ness, because it has a noble purpose and its very 
existence is a phenomenon of sacrifice. But it will be a 
finer and better institution if it is playing its part in 


full cooperation with the organized body of which it is 
a unit. Besides, it catches something of a sense of 
worth and strength from its stride in cooperation, and 
achieves a bit of the power which comes to all who 
serve. 

The handicap is principally lack of funds, and a - 
certain psychology which goes with it. While we 
struggle to pay expenses of a budget greatly reduced, 
the members of the church know that money we give 
is used to support churches whose budget is con- 
siderably larger than our own. Members are heard 
to object to our paying into missionary funds which 
are used to pay pastors’ salaries a great deal larger 
than that paid in our church. Many of them feel that 
administrative salaries have not taken the sacrificial 
reduction comparable to that which the churches have 
suffered. And in addition, the whole general psy- 
chology of retrenchment is against expansion in favor 
of denominational cooperation. 

But we have determined in the Los Angeles 
church to realign our forces for full 100 percent de- 
nominational cooperation, and, if possible, do more 
than such loyalty demands. 

At the suggestion of the minister, the last quarterly 
meeting authorized the appointment of a Committee 
of Ten for Denominational Cooperation. The chairman 
is to be a member of the board of trustees, or will 
participate in the sessions of the board. The nine 
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other members of the committee are being selected 
to become specialists in various phases of the larger 
work. Some of them are chosen and are already at 
work. Others are waiting careful canvass of the 
available material. Each member of the committee 
will be expected to become an authority on the de- 
partment which he represents, knowing its methods, 
aims, needs and avenues of service. The activities to 
which they will be assigned are these: 

General Convention Administration. 

California State Convention. 

The Work in Japan. 

The Southern Work. 

General Sunday School Association. 

Clara Barton Birthplace Activities. 

Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Young People’s Christian Union. 

Free Church Fellowship. 

The general committee will be a board of strategy, 
with assignment of responsibility in the given fields to 
the heads of that division. The various chairmen of 
departments may raise sub-committees to carry on 
the work. The committee will assume responsibility 
for three distinct phases of cooperation: 

1. Education of our constituency in the nature, 
function, needs and opportunities of each activity 
above named. There is not one of them upon the 


nature of which we have anything more than a very 
hazy idea. The committee will be urged to use many 
methods of education—literature, the bulletin, pulpit, 
ete: 

2. To participate promptly and efficiently in 
every form of cooperation suggested by any state or 
national organization of the church. When any re- 
quest for action of any sort comes from headquarters, 
we expect to have ready a captain familiar with the 
department from which it comes, interested in its 
success and ready to proceed immediately upon the 
orders. 

3. Toraise money for all the agencies of our com- 
mon task which call upon the churches for support. 
We hope to share in every phase of the denominational 
financial life to the full extent of our ability. 

From three members of the general committee 
there have already gone requests to national offices tor 
information and material, and plans are under way for 
closer cooperation. 

We are determined, no matter what difficulties 
we face at home, to maintain our self-respect in de- 
nominational allegiance, to give headquarters the 
consciousness of our constant interest, and to stand 
always ready, volunteers eager to accept any invita- 
tion, order or challenge whch comes from the larger 
view for the wider work. 


March in England 


F, C. Hoggarth 


5) HOUGH the month of March is supposed to 
fe} come in like a lion and go out like a lamb, 
xy} there is a good deal more of the lion than 
of the lamb about. That change in char- 
acter, from ferocity to gentleness, it finds no easy 
achievement. The ‘‘old Adam”’ in March is not easily 
exorcised. As soon as the victory seems to be won 
there are sure to be outbreaks of the old ferocity. 

The month can show amazing contrasts of 
weather. Spring and winter seem to do battle on the 
fields of March. The issue so far as March is concerned 
is an uneasy compromise. Days of biting, piercing cold 
may alternate with days of genial warmth. The month 
may come in with a snowstorm, which suggests that 
old Boreas has called up all his reinforcements appro- 
priately to usher in the month. At other times, ‘the 
month, as though repenting of any lamb-like qualities 
it may have shown, goes out lion-like in storm. 

This cold, biting, boisterous character of March 
is no new thing. It impressed old Pepys in his day. 
On March 7, 1667, he wrote: “This day was reckoned 
by all the people the coldest that ever was remembered 
in England, and God knows, coals at a very great 
price.” Ten days later his record was: ‘‘The weather 
is now grown warm again.” Because of this dual 
nature March is not easy to characterize. 

One of its older names was Wind Month. Wind 
certainly is one of its characteristic features—winds 
that are often trying by their bitter persistence. 
March usually has its share of the east wind, and with 
us the east wind is not greatly beloved. Kingsley wrote 
an ode to it, quite pleasant to read by the fireside. 
Some at least would rather read the poem than face 


the wind. Even Wordsworth, hardy and weather- 
beaten as he was, disliked the “‘blast’’ which accom- 
panies the daffodils and the crocus. He liked a sunny 
bank where he could 


“Sink in safe shelter from the winds of March.”’ 


Yet there is something to be said for the east 
wind. Bitter as it usually is, it is a drying wind and 
does a necessary service to the fields, before the ground 
can be prepared and sown. No sower who knows his 
business sets his seed in sodden earth. When sowing 
time comes it makes all the difference if the ground is 
fit for seed. It is part of March’s business to see to 
that, and this has found expression in many an old 
saying: “A peck of March dust is worth a king’s 
ransom.” “A dry March never begs its bread.”’ 

March might appropriately be called the sowing 
month. In old gardening books a dry March day is 
nearly always recommended for the putting in of seed. 
Among the ancient Saxons March was called lenet 
monat, that is length month. For the lengthening ot 
days is a noticeable and welcome gift of March, as of 
February. Throughout the month one is conscious 
that darkness is being left behind. In the course of the 
month the days lengthen out an hour at both ends. 
By the end of the month the sun rises by half-past five, 
Greenwich time. Early rising becomes easier when the 
sun calls. On favorable days, if so inclined, one can be 
early afield, trysting with spring. For the month has 
favorable days, full of the sweetness and the promise 
of spring. It was from— 


“The first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before,” 
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that Wordsworth dated the opening of the year. 
Whether the days be mild or turbulent, things are 
happening in the bird world. Some ot them seem to 
find positive inspiration in the wind. How enhearten- 
ing is the missel thrush’s song, on the tree tops on a 
wild March dawn! What an expression of sheer vitality 
is the spring flight of the wood pigeon, as in March it 
tosses itself up into the air and floats down again on 
outspread wings! Migrant birds that winter here, be- 
come restless for their more northerly homes. 

“Fieldfares, for instance, collect in huge spring 
flocks, and chatter loudly in the tops of the beech 
woods, fretting for the Scandinavian pines.”’ Towards 
the end of the month, the earliest of our migrants begin 
to return. 

“The first chiffchaff is usually to be heard about 
Lady Day; and although its monotonous pair of notes 
hardly deserves the name of song, to many ears itis the 
gladdest ery of spring. It leads in all the music and 
many-sided activity of the summer birds at nesting 
time.”’ 

According to a writer in Cassell’s Pageant of 
Nature, the chiffchaff, rather than cuckoo or swallow, 
is the true harbinger of spring. He gives its average 
date as the 16th. 

“The simple but cheerful little song of this small- 
est of the warblers greets us unexpectedly one morning 
from the tree-tops, and not necessarily on ‘the first 
mild day of March,’ for almost as regularly as the 
clock this mite braves the rigors of our northern 
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climate, and, provided the day be not bitter, pipes his 
glad tidings to the world at large and all day long. 
Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff, he sings, announcing plainly to 
those who have ears to hear, ‘Cheer up, spring will be 
here in three or four days.’ ”’ 

That little bird is an optimist, and recalls how 
once, on a wild March day, in a small and bleakly 
situated Yorkshire town, I heard a fruiterer on his 
round with horse and cart, calling out to his potential 
customers: “‘Strawberry ripe! Strawberry ripe!’’ That 
man deserved well of the public, for the humor and the 
hope that was in him. Like missel thrush and chiff- 
chaff, he was facing March in the right spirit. 

The elm is in full flowerin March, but the blossoms 
are so high that they merely give a fuzzy aspect to the 
upper branches, and by many people go unnoticed. 
The buds of the horse chestnut tree are swollen and 
sticky, ‘‘the silken catkin’’ of the sallow are peeping 
out, as if they knew they must come in time for use as 
Easter “palm.” Butchers’ broom and barberry are in 
flower. In some districts ‘‘the wreath of March”’ will 
have blossomed, ‘‘crocus, anemone, violet, and daf- 
fodils that come before the swallow dares,’’ may have 
taken “the winds of March with beauty.” 

It is a wholesome sort of month, that, as someone 
has said, ‘“‘we cannot help loving for all its violence. 
For it is the gate that leads from winter to spring, and 
though it depart as lamb or lion, it leaves us a verdant 
legacy in field and wood that makes us forgive its 
passionate tantrums.” 


Where the Shoe Pinches in California 


Robert Whitaker 


@AIALIFORNIA has a long, and none too honora- 
ble, record concerning the relations between 
law and labor in the Golden State. Con- 
sidering the fact that the Empire State of the 
Pacific Coast is hardly to be reckoned an industrial 
commonwealth, the story of labor agitation and labor 
persecution here, whether by labor against labor, or 
by capital against workers and the champions of the 
working-class, runs far beyond what might be super- 
ficially expected of a section more famed for its com- 
fortable climate, its scenic attractiveness, and the 
retirement which it offers to the leisure-seeking class. 

Labor’s war with labor here has had, and has yet, 
an international importance beyond that of like in- 
ternal conflict in the industrial field at any other point 
in the United States. The various upheavals of 
violence on the part of white labor as against Asiatic 
labor have raged intermittently ever since the ill- 
famed “Sand-lot riots’ of the Dennis Kearney era in 
the 1870’s, down to the high-handed lawlessness of the 
growers in the Salinas Valley of recent months, in 
which last-named experience white labor was less 
actively militant, but in no small measure prejudicially 
involved. American relations with Japan in the in- 
creasing intensity of their threat to world peace may 
be said to have had their initial aggravation in Cali- 
fornia’s projection of national anti-Japanese legisla- 
tion, and the failure to cancel this affront to the 
Japanese people is due in the main to the persistence 
to this day of California’s determination, so far as 


patro-mania here can control it, that the unnecessarily 
irritant legislation shall stand. The outrages against 
the Filipinos in the Watsonville and Salinas sections 
have not made our relations with our island possessions 
nearest to Japan any less perplexing or menacing as 
to the days to come. Neither have we advanced good 
will and mutual understanding between ourselves and 
our southern neighbor, Mexico, by the outrageous 
exploitation of the lower levels of Mexican labor in the 
Imperial Valley, and other adjacent areas of California. 
Not without reason may California be regarded as the 
powder-magazine of American international relations, 
and this at the point where Californians either set 
aside legality in the industrial field, or make of that 
legality an instrument for the perversion of the legal 
process to the repudiation of fundamental law. 

At the present moment there is proceeding at 
Sacramento, the Capital of California, a prosecution 
of certain labor organizers who have been operating 
mainly in the field of agricultural labor, which, al- 
though it promises no international complications, is 
nevertheless closely related to California’s habitual 
exploitation of imported industrial workers. The 
manner in which the Communist affiliation of these 
seventeen men and women who are under legal attack 
is played up, and the evident purpose of the forces 
back of this prosecution to use the conviction of this 
group, if it can be obtained by any means whatsoever, 
to outlaw the Communist Party in California, may 
easily obscure for us the real issues which are to the 
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front here. As in the instance of a like ruthless and 
unconscionable prosecution of the I. W. W. a dozen 
years ago, when more than a hundred of the leaders 
of this militant labor organization were railroaded 
to the California penitentiaries by methods only a 
little above the infamies of the allegedly legal procedure 
of James II of England and the notorious Judge 
Jeffries, the name and formal character of the organi- 
zation attacked bears only incidental importance in 
the purpose which underlies the prosecution. Any 
other organization, under any other name, however 
respectable in itself, would be as bitterly hated and as 
relentlessly attacked 1f it were as effective at as sensitive 
a point of California’s economic anatomy. For the 
truth of this statement abundant proof can be given 
in the treatment meted out to the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s representatives who have sought to 
secure some semblance of justice in the Imperial 
Valley; the manner in which more than one minister 
of my acquaintance has been forced out of his pastorate 
for the mildest kind of protest against respectable 
lawlessness in the agricultural areas of California; and 
the carefully cultivated and utterly mendacious cam- 
paign carried on against so mild-mannered a political 
candidate as Upton Sinclair, whose immediate objec- 
tives were even milder than himself. 

The seventeen who are on trial at Sacramento, 
and who have been held in jail the past four months 
under a practically prohibitive bail, while legal pro- 
cedure against them labored to enlarge upon an indict- 
ment of a minor character, which proved in the main 
as unworkable as it was absurd, might have been 
I. W. W., or they might have been Baptists or Uni- 
tarians, if such militant religious interest in the plight 
of migratory labor could be imagined as operative, and 
in either case the character of the economic conflict 
would not have been changed. It is not Communism 
which is on trial in Sacramento, except incidentally; 
it is the right of labor to protest against intolerable labor 
conditions, and, to go farther back, the breakdown of 
moral decency, among those who would prefer to be 
decent, when they are caught between the alternatives of 
economic ruin or ethical subterfuge and equivocation. 

I lectured at Christmas-time four or five years 
ago at El Centro in the Imperial Valley. I was enter- 
tained in the Barbara Worth Hotel, and the mayor 
of El Centro presided over the meeting, as I recall. 
And this because I was not publicly concerning myself 
with the labor problem in the Imperial Valley, but 
with the conditions of the laboring masses in India, 
and England’s relation to the unworkable situation 
there. The next morning I went out into the cotton 
fields with an employer. For the first time I had a close 
view of what the labor of cotton picking is. ‘“‘We are 
paying seventy-five cents a hundred pounds for picking 
cotton now,” said this friendly employer. ‘It takes 
eight hours of hard work to pick a hundred pounds. 
The only way the pickers can live on such wages is by 
engaging the whole family in the labor. This they do 
in defiance of the school-laws, and the authorities wink 
at the violation of the law involved in this use of child 
labor to meet these low wages.’”’ And then he went on: 
“So far as I am concerned I might just about as well 
burn my cotton as to have it picked even at such a 
price. I am getting only $6 a hundred pounds, and 
there is nothing in it either for labor or for me.” 


In the San Joaquin Valley, where cotton pickers 
who were making protest through their only available 
means, the strike, were shot down in cold blood, and 
the courts utterly reneged on anything like adequate 
punishment of the respectable murderers, the wage 
paid for picking a hundred pounds of cotton fell as 
low as sixty-five cents. Yet protest on the part of a 
large and extraordinarily representative group of the 
clergy of all denominations as to the ruthlessness with 
which the fight against labor was being carried on was 
met with bitter denunciation by the leaders in the 
unabashed respectable lawlessness which prevailed 
there and throughout the several related agricultural 
sections. In one community, or more, the word was. 
passed around to the people: “You have nothing to do 
with this; we will take care of the matter, and the 
coroner can do the rest.” 

This is the spirit in which the trial of the seventeen 

in Sacramento is being carried on, however the well- 
wishers of the community may argue that it is not. 
The court case is proceeding in an atmospheric pres- 
sure throughout the community at large which makes 
a mockery of the forms of justice, however those 
immediately involved might wish to see justice pre- 
vail. I have been there, and I know whereof I speak. 
Also I have personal acquaintance with several of the 
victims of this upper-class determination to get the 
disturbers of economic exploitation and labor-suppres- 
sion by any method and at any cost. I know them, and 
I know with what extraordinary courage they have 
labored to bring labor to consciousness, on the lowest 
levels of labor’s oppressions, of what labor solidarity 
can do to effect labor’s relief. Violence against them 
has failed, because violence, to succeed, has had to go 
farther than even the violent could afford to go. 
Therefore, by wholesale methods of prosecution, too: 
successful against the I. W. W., with whom I had also 
extended personal acquaintance, it is purposed to use 
the courts again to crush those whose real crime is 
that they have exposed the abominations which have 
prevailed in the workers’ camps, and have brought 
to bay the Fascism which has operated without effec- 
tive opposition so long as the migratory workers were 
unled and unorganized. The natural consequence is 
that this Fascism has now abandoned for the moment 
its resort to bludgeoning with axe-handles and picks, 
or shooting down the strikers, and is carrying its pro- 
gram of suppression into the more respectable areas. 
of public misrepresentation and court appeal, under 
the guise of defending American institutions against 
Moscow and world revolution. 
5 More truthful was the grower with whom I talked 
in the midst of one of the most critical strike situations 
in our own valley, a year or two ago. In this in- 
stance also the courts were used to obviously illegal 
extremes in the issuance of injunctions against the 
workers which were essentially no better than bludg- 
eoning, so fundamentally illegal they were. But their 
illegality, and the consequent arrest of the workers on 
framed-up charges, could not be met within the period 
wherein the strikers could operate their strike. This 
was well known, and this device of using legal form 
against them which higher legal authority would not 
justify was carried on at the behest of the powers that 
rule over courts and people alike. 

“The workers are right in their demands,” said 
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this grower to me. “They ought to have the wage 
they are asking and more. But we cannot pay it. We 
made nothing last year; it is doubtful whether we 
shall make anything this year. Mortgages and taxes 
are eating up our ranches. Fruit cannot wait to be 
picked. Either the fruit on these trees must be in 
boxes within the next four or five days or the income of 
a year is lost, with all our year’s charges against us.”’ 
Asked why the growers did not appeal to the packers 
for relief, he laughed, and in a moment demonstrated 
that the plight of the packers was as evil, or worse. 

The Communists are more feared than were the 
I. W. W., to this extent, that Communism has es- 
tablished itself as a program ot workers’ relief on such 
a world scale as to threaten ominously the whole 
economic regime wherein the capitalistic world is 
caught. Communism, moreover, whether you agree 
with it or not, must be allowed to have more definite- 


ness of program than any other program of workers’ 
resistance through organization, and eventual control 
of the workers’ world by workers, than has any other 
group in the economic field. The point at which the 
shoe pinches is that capital has no way out, either for 
itself or for labor. California is conspicuous in the 
operation of this helplessness of capital, because agri- 
cultural conditions here involve an intensity of interest 
and immediacy to be matched nowhere else in the 
United States. Communism has been quick enough of 
understanding to seize upon this as the strategic point 
of attack. The guilt is not theirs. The pretence that 
they are being jailed because of a far-fetched fiction 
that they are for the use of violence is both absurd and 
immeasurably hypocritical, in view of the readiness 
with which violence is used against them. California 
betrays herself in seeking the conviction of the 
Communists. 


A Letter from a Pilgrim in Palestine 
Eugene R. Shippen 


a] AM writing on a terrace at Tabgha, not far 
from the site of Capernaum, overlooking 
the blue-green waters of the Sea of Galilee and 
the soft contours of the ruddy mountains of 
Trans-Jordan. We, Mrs. Shippen and J, are paying 
guests in a German hospiz. After a strenuous month 
of sight-seeing and interviews in Cairo and Jerusalem, 
this spot is peace itself, bringing us nearer to the spirit 
of the Galilean than sect-ridden Jerusalem. 

Our host, Father Tapper, a jovial German Laza- 
rite monk, big, bald, bearded, welcomes travelers of all 
sorts to his palm-embowered retreat, where the bul- 
bul sings and the airs in softness suggest Florida. At 
our long table sit an English spinster, an American 
Y. M.C. A. high official, a Scottish medical missionary 
from Aden, South Arabia, a Christian Arab business 
man, a French family, and, much to our liking, an 
Irish Quaker teacher, Oxford bred. Sitting at my 
host’s right hand, I have a good chance to practice 
my German, and, falling back upon English, to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the universe. We range from 
mysticism through politics to cheeses. We are agreed 
on our love of old Tauler, but disagree about malodor- 
ous Hitler and Limburger. 

At one time this part of Palestine was teeming 
with populous towns and cities, now crumbled and 
ghostly. For the best picture of Palestine today and 
the most readable account of its historic associations 
I refer Christian Leader readers to Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s “A Pilgrimage to Palestine,” a book possibly 
relying too confidently on the Gospel records, but 
nevertheless giving a reality to the Bible narratives 
almost equal to travel experience. More recent 1s H. 
V. Morton’s “In the Steps of the Master.” baie 

I will not dwell on the reputed sacred sites in 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth, so often de- 
scribed and so spoiled by the ecclesiastics. Some things 
in Jerusalem, however, cannot be spoiled. There is the 
Dome of the Rock, miscalled the Mosque of Omar, 
which vies with the Alhambra in beauty of color and 
Arabic decoration. One of the inscriptions in the 
mosque, in gold letters, taken from the Koran, reads, 


in translation: ‘““The Messiah Jesus is only the son of 
Mary, the Apostle of God . . . . Believe then in God 
and his apostle, and do not maintain that there are 
three.” The old windows of this superb building, its 
marbles, tiles and wrought-iron grilles, have not been 
fully appreciated by travelers, it seems to me. Note- 
worthy in Jerusalem, again, is the new Y. M.C. A., its 
lofty tower dominating the city, the finest building 
for the purpose in the world. More important, it 
serves all classes and sects, truly ‘‘the fulfillment of the 
inspired vision of James Newbegin Jarvie of Mont- 
clair, N. J.,”’ as its inscription reads. Then there is the 
fine Hebrew University, which I visited with one of 
the professors. Its buildings seem to me to symbolize 
the Jews’ love of learning, and the high standard of 
Jewish scholarship. 

One cannot get away, however, from the fictions 
of Palestine. Such legends! For example, the place is 
shown where the Angel Gabriel stood at the moment 
of the Annunciation and, again, the grave of Adam! 
Each religion and each church seems to vie one with 
another in perpetuating pious frauds. Worse than the 
frauds, if possible, are the fights over proprietorship 
and precedence. Only last week, a Franciscan, or 
someone, was injured in a fracas over the privilege of 
washing the windows in the Church of the Nativity, 
and all the world knows how Moslem guards have 
kept the peace between Catholics, Greek Orthodox, 
and Armenians in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

But to see only this side of Palestine, its frauds 
and its fights, is to miss everything. One might better 
stay at home. The land and the precious associations 
are here, not be be taken from us. Jesus was probably 
born in Nazareth, but it would be inexcusable pedantry 
to ignore Bethlehem and to make light of the senti- 
ment attached to the place. What matters it, re- 
ligiously, where Jesus was born? His birth is forever 
associated by pilgrimage and poetry with the “‘ittle 
town of Bethlehem.”’ The critics, sometimes, are too 
much with us. “Great God! I’d rather be.... 
suckled in a creed outworn” so might I see the shep- 
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herds and the wise men following the star and kneeling 
at the foot of the manger. 

In this spirit, Mrs. Shippen and I went with a 
eroup, four bus-loads, out to Bethlehem for a Christ- 
mas Eve celebration—a memorable experience. Man- 
aged admirably by the Jerusalem Y.M. C. A., we were 
taken in the late afternoon two miles beyond Bethle- 
hem to the Shepherds’ Fields. Leaving the cars, we 
walked in the gathering darkness on a path marked 
by candle-lanterns, silently—reminding us of the 
candlelight service at the Shoals—to a cave in which, 
unquestionably, generations of shepherds had found 
shelter. At the mouth of the cave, which was large 
enough to hold two score persons, a natural rock oven, 
containing a dressed lamb, had been heated and sealed. 
On our arrival an Arab, in his immemorial headdress 
and long cloak, pulled away the stones and brought 
out the steaming meat, done to a turn, which, cut into 
small pieces and passed on trays to all present, we ate, 
in primitive fashion, with our fingers, together with 
pieces of shepherds’ bread, flat loaves baked on hot 
stones. The sky had been overcast, but cleared as the 
night fell, and there, in the distance, we saw the lights 
of Bethlehem and, to our joy, a star! Above the cave 
a bonfire ot olive wood was lit, and there, sitting on the 
rocks or standing, we had our service—short scripture 
selections, a prayer, in both Arabic and English, an 
address by Arthur Rugh, Y. M. C. A. religious di- 
rector, and, of course, a few of the familiar carols. I 
confess I was deeply moved by the scene, the hour, the 
memories. Singing Phillips Brooks’s hymn, I realized 
I was undoubtedly the only person present who per- 
sonally knew the beloved author—a precious memory 
of my Harvard days. Mr. Rugh’s address was ap- 
propriately based on the traditional angels’ song. 
Peace on earth, to him, was no mere pious piatitude. 
It meant the will to peace, in the hands of men, and 
he said so with magnificent courage, for, mingling 
conspicuously in the circle was a company of British 
soldiers off duty, who had been given leave to attend 
the unique service. Facing them, the speaker said 
impersonally, as if they had not been there: ‘‘No man 
can be a follower of Christ and be a killer of men. 
May the day come when no Christian church will 
support a war!’ The men in uniform heard the bold 
challenge to conscience without a murmur. I wonder 
if American Legionnaires would have been so self- 
controlled. For the rest of us—perhaps for them—it 
gave sinews to sentiment. Silently we broke up, re- 
turning to our cars, and then to Bethlehem. We had 
had our simple, satisfying ‘devotion,’ and did not 
wait for the midnight mass in the Church of the 
Nativity. 

Wandering over the incredibly rocky Galilean 
hills, and reflecting upon the social soil out of which 
Jesus grew, | am freshly impressed by the miracle, so 
to speak, of his origin and personality. “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” we again ask. Can such an 
environment explain such a genius? Of course the 
question may be asked of every genius. But surely 
there is an unexplained, perhaps unexplainable, factor 
in Jesus’ life. “The spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 
There is suggestion in the fact that Palestine in season 
is bright with flowers springing up between the stones. 
Something from above was necessary. 


How bore this hopeless, rocky soil these flowers 
Did not the Word, in sun and rain, command? 
So blossomed Christ from out this flesh of ours. 

Present-day problems in Palestine are quite as 
baffling and more exigent. The problem of the Jew 
in Palestine, for example, is certainly pressing. It is 
everywhere under discussion and often, alas! with bias 
and bitterness. A traveler like myself has no right 
to have any fixed opinions in regard to it, but I may 
properly present a few facts, quote some authorities 
and record impressions. 

Since the Balfour Declaration of 1917, promising 
the Jews a national home in Palestine, especially 
during the past decade, the Jews have been pouring 
men and money into the country. There are today 
250,000 Jews in Palestine, more than three times as 
many as were here before the war. It is estimated that 
in addition to the Zionist funds running into many 
millions, more than $200,000,000. has been privately 
invested here by Jews. Schools, hospitals, industries, 
have been established, and drainage and reforestation 
projects undertaken by Jewish enterprises. The ma- 
terial gains to Palestine at large thus acquired are 
questioned by none. But these gains, as at home, raise 
the problem of economic and ethical distribution. The 
Arab selling his lands to Jews—he ealls it irrationally 
“‘dispossessed”’—is becoming a menace to the welfare 
and peace of the country. He cannot, I understand, 
compete with the Jew in any line, representing a back- 
ward civilization. Naturally he is in a desperate posi- 
tion. Almost to a man the Arabs are embittered. 
Cultural and psychological differences, though they 
are all of the same Semitic stock, add fuel to the flames. 
The ominous prophecy is often made that further 
bloodshed is in store. During the feast of Nebi Musa in 
the spring the Moslem crowd yells, in a sort of chant: 
“OQ Zionists, what right have you in this country? 
What have you in common with us? If you stay in this 
country you will all find graves.’”” Again and again I 
heard it said that there would be no Jewish problem, 
that is, no Jews left, if the British soldiers withdrew 
from Palestine. In face of this feeling, and since the 
bloody riots of 1929, the British element in the Pales- 
tinian army has been increased four-fold. As Dr. 
Fosdick puts it, impartially handling the problem in his 
book, “the situation is loaded with dynamite.’ 
Significantly, every European and American I talked 
with took the side of the Arabs. It is a sad fact that 
the Jew seems to have few friends. Can he in future 
make friends as well as money? Can he cooperate? 
Can he include the Arab in his plans for a national 
home? Can he give up the hope of an autonomous 
Jewish state? Not if the extreme Zionists have their 
way. Not if, as Jews often say, “Let the Arabs go 
elsewhere.”’ It was reassuring to meet, as I did, Miss 
Henrietta Szold, the Jane Addams among Jewish 
women. Introduced by a letter from Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise of New York, I had an illuminating interview 
with her. She has the responsible task of placing the 
German Jewish refugees in Palestine, and brings to 
the problem keen intelligence, wide experience and, 
not least, ethical vision. Such social wisdom as hers 
on both sides is surely the only hope. In the meantime 
the British share what Carlyle called the “bat fate” — 
the bat suffering as a bird among rats, among the birds 
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as arat. So the British are regarded as pro-Jew among 
the Arabs and by the Jews they are charged with being 
pro-Arab. But it seems to me that, as one writer says, 
“the (British) government preserves a rough balance 
between the hopes and disappointments of both Jews 
and Arabs.” 

If any readers of The Christian Leader wish to go 
into this vexing question with some degree of thor- 
oughness let me suggest the following publications as, 
at least, an introduction to the subject: W. E. Hock- 
ing, ““The Spirit of World Politics.’”’ Hans Kohn (Smith 
College), ‘‘Nationalism and Imperialism in the Near 
East.”’” Norman Bentwich (Zionist), ‘‘Palestine,”’ 
London, 1934. F. F. Andrews, ““The Holy Land under 
Mandate,’’ New York, 1934. Elizabeth P. MacCallum, 
“Great Britain and the Race Problem in Palestine,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, August 29, 1934. Professor 
Hocking’s objective and dispassionate treatment of 
the issue in two chapters of his book is regarded as the 
best summing up that we have. Miss MacCallum’s 
article, also, a study by a competent student of 
international affairs, is by all means worth reading. 

A happy experience during the past fortnight, 
not involving controversial questions, was my contact 
with members of the Temple Society, the liberal 
Protestant German colonists who came here, a band 
of courageous pioneers, in the sixties. The Society 
now numbers about 1500 persons, scattered among 
eight settlements in Palestine. They have been more 
or less in touch with British and American Unitarians, 
and sent their leader, the late Herr Rohrer, as a dele- 
gate to the International Liberal Congress in Prague 
in 1927. Their principles are well expressed in a 
German pamphlet, issued by the Society, containing 
a quotation from ‘“‘Eckermanns Gespraechen mit 
Goethe, 1832,” to this effect: ‘‘We shall all ultimately 
leave behind a Christianity of the letter and of belief, 
approaching ever nearer to a Christianity of spirit and 
deed.’”’ Here are brethren, of a truth! One of the 
leaders in the Jerusalem colony took me to call upon 
Frau Rohrer, who remembered meeting me at Prague, 
and inquired warmly for Dr. and Mrs. F. C. South- 
worth and Mrs. Charles E. St. John. The American 
Unitarian Association had intrusted me with a letter 
of fraternal greetings addressed to the Society, which 
in the temporary lack of an official leader, I forwarded 
to Herr Philipp Wurst in Haifa. 

The ‘‘Templars,’’ so called, whom I have met, 
impressed me most favorably, and, indeed, the posi- 
tions they hold in the professions and in business in the 
leading cities of Palestine are evidence of the high 
place they have gained in the life of their communities. 
As with Germans generally, they lay stress upon 
education, and have schools of their own, from kinder- 
garten to the higher grades, technical and academic. 
Agriculture, however, remains their first and principal 
interest, in which they have been remarkably success- 
ful. Their houses are as substantial as they are immac- 
ulate. As the colonies are self-supporting, self-con- 
tained, and obviously cut off from illiberal Germany, ! 
cannot but feel they need the fellowship which the 
A. U. A. and the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity offer. As for ourselves, it is good to know 
that we have those in far-away Palestine whom we 
may claim as spiritual kin. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE BIBLE 
Gertrude V. Hastings 


needs today is greater religious faith, but 
what do we teach in our liberal church 
schools to create the growth of such a re- 
ligious faith? We stress character training, and take 
up the study of flowers, heroic lives, astronomy, inter- 
national problems, ete. Can we for one instant fool 
ourselves into believing that these take the place of 
the inspirational teachings of the Bible? The strongest 
foundation upon which character can be built is a 
deep religious faith and a sincere reverence for God, 
and, even though we do not believe the Bible infallible, 
surely we must acknowledge that it is essential to true 
religious education. 

The founders of our Unitarian faith were brought 
up in the dogmatic religions they later discarded, as 
were many of our present members, yet I will venture 
to say that not one of them would willingly part with 
the religious inspirations they received from those 
childhood teachings. In our efforts to get away from 
all Orthodox beliefs we have hastily discarded many 
symbols and practices without which we cannot 
implant within our children that deep religious 
faith which will strengthen them throughout their 
lives. 

We deprive them of a rightful heritage if we do not 
allow them to know the Bible and receive its inspira- 
tion. It is the simple faith of childhood that surrenders 
to lifelong impressions impossible in later years. We 
cannot as liberal, fair-minded, Christians keep from 
our youth in its formative period such a vital influence. 
There is truth and poetry in this greatest of all books 
that our Unitarian children should know and learn 
to love. 

We live in an ever-changing world, a world that 
has wandered far from old traditions, but still we can 
give no truly religious education without a knowledge 
of the Bible. 


*k * * 


MR. BORAH, HANDS OFF MEXICO 
Hubert C. Herring 


=5) HE strange Mr. Borah of Idaho adds a new 
Ko} chapter to the long record of his strangeness. 
He leads the onslaught against the World 
Court. He snaps and growls about those who 
would embroil us in other people’s business. He argues 
for a sound Americanism in which all Americans will 
stay home and mind their own business. He played a 
large part in killing the move to enroll us as adherents 
of the Court, and retired to his tent. And then he 
emerged fresh for a new battle. Let us demand, said 
he, an investigation by the United States Senate of the 
religious situation in Mexico. We respectfully invite 
Mr. Borah to get back to his tent and to take a full 
pint of his own medicine. Be a good American, Mr. 
Borah, and don’t mix in other people’s affairs. And 
specifically, don’t put your hands on Mexico. 

Mr. Borah’s record against intervention in Latin 
American affairs is so good that his present. defection 
is all the more deplorable. He fought intervention in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Mexico. He has stood for the 
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right of other nations to rule or to misrule as they 
pleased. 

President Roosevelt has taken a commendable 
stand against intervention in Latin American affairs. 
That stand has done more to establish relations of 
mutual respect than anything which has happened in 
inter-American relations. Mr. Borah now threatens 
to undo the good which has been done. Does he not 
know that his proposal for a senatorial investigation 
of Mexico constitutes intervention of a peculiarly 
insidious sort? Such an investigation would be tanta- 
mount to invitation to revolution. The Senate would 
thereby encourage all the dissident elements in Mexico 
to rise up against the existing government. 

Mexico possesses the same rights as we possess— 
and among them is the right to make her own mistakes. 
Her religious policy may or may not be a mistake. 
She may or may not be unfair in her treatment of the 
Catholic Church. But she has the right, without inter- 
ference of any sort from us, to work out her national 
destiny in her own fashion. Let individuals on this 
side of the border scold her, or praise her, as they 
please. Let the Knights of Columbus or any other 
organization issue their resolutions. Mexico may heed 
the advice, or refuse to heed it. But if the United 
States presumes to take a hand, the matter assumes a 
different hue. It then becomes governmental inter- 
ference. It threatens intervention. It arouses old 
passions and prevents carrying on the tradition of 
friendship so happily inaugurated by Dwight W. 
Morrow. 

Mr. Borah, get back to your tent, and keep your 
hands off Mexico. 

k * k 


A PARABLE 


RIN a certain country there were a number of 
| | farmers who planted what they believed was 
the finest of wheat—a quality brand. 

The harvest was so plenteous and the 
wheat of such superior quality that many others came 
for seed, planted it, and were equally enthusiastic. 

So in their turn they spread the fame of this 
quality wheat, until it was being produced so exten- 
sively that there were many indications that it would be 
universally adopted. 

But prophesying is dangerous and signs often fail. 

After a time other farmers, seeing its popularity 
but not being convinced of its special value, took some 
of it, crossed it with their own, and declared the 
product “just as good.” And they said to those who 
were attracted to this quality brand, ‘““You need not 
go elsewhere for that; ours is equal to it,” and many 
believed, and the demand for the quality wheat 
decreased. 

And further, as time went by more and more 
persons lost their desire for wheat as a food, for there 
was a new doctrine abroad in the land which declared 
that there is little nutritive value in wheat for those 
who would do the work of the world. 

In consequence the number of consumers and 
also of producers of this wheat diminished distressingly, 
until many farms were uncultivated entirely and were 
abandoned; on others the laborers and sometimes the 
farmer himself worked without any enthusiastic inter- 
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est. As was inevitable, they produced only part of a 
crop, and often that was so poorly fertilized and 
cultivated that it could hardly claim to be genuine 
quality wheat. 

And yet there are many in this country who still 
believe that wheat is the staff of life, and this special 
brand, developed to a still higher quality as it can and 
will be, is the best, and sometime farmers and laborers 
will be zealous again and this wheat will come into its 
own. 

The meaning of the parable? 

If it is not obvious we fear explanation will avail 
little. 

But—the wheat is the Universalist faith. The 
farmers and laborers who first produced it in this 
country were our Universalist fathers. 

Now—but read the parable again and ponder. 
There are still many who believe that this faith, im- 
proved and made more adaptable to the present day 
world, supplies the food which men need and must 
have for their spiritual sustenance in this country of 
the earth. 

At present its popularity has waned, but in our 
own mind we are sure that sometime, perhaps sooner 
than we think, a host will arise who will hail it as “‘the 
bread of life.’”’ Then will laborers abound and the 
harvest will be great. 

Ng 


DR. WILLIAM H. SHORT 
George Reid Andrews 


Last spring Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, chairman of the Motion 
Picture Committee of the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
requested Mr. William H. Short to prepare eight articles on the 
motion pictures for release to the religious press. Seven of the 
articles were prepared by Mr. Short before his untimely death 
January 10, 1935, in Philadelphia, and Dr. Shipler has requested 


~ me to write the eighth in the series. 


It is most fitting that this final article should deal with the 
work and devotion of Mr. Short himself. He rests from his labors 
but his work will go on. 

Since the early days of the cinema, efforts have been made 
to induce the producers of motion pictures to consider the moral 
and social consequences of their product, especially their effect 
upon children. The motion picture industry is run for profit at the 
box office. The producers have given heed to public protests only 
when they have had reason to fear that their business might suffer 
in consequence. Were pictures declared morally bad and harmful 
to children by parents, teachers, psychologists and clergymen? 
This after all was mere opinion, the leaders of the motion picture 
industry invariably replied, and it was easy with movie money 
to find other clergymen, psychologists and students of social 
problems to express opinions to the exact contrary. Thus we had 
a constant battle of opinions pro and con, and sound, scientific data 
on the subject were sorely needed. 

Mr. Short sought to provide this information first of all, and 
then in the light of the discoveries made to devise and carry into 
effect a plan of social control which would make the motion 
picture theater the ally of the home, the church, and the school 
which it was capable of becoming. 

The research work was done and ably done under his di- 
rection and the results published in permanent form by the 
Macmillan Company. The public is being acquainted with these 
findings and the whole country is increasingly aroused over the 
menace of the movies. 

The second step, Mr. Short was about to take. The plan of 
social control was well formulated in his mind, according to which 
adequate protection would be given to the youth of the country 
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against the filth of Hollywood, and develop to the fullest extent 
the moral, social, educational, and recreational values of the 
motion picture art. He was working for legislation to prevent 
“block-booking” and “blind buying’ and thus break the grip 
of the motion picture monopoly which has at its mercy both the 
exhibitor and the public. This he saw, and saw rightly, could be 
done effectively through Federal legislation alone and worked 
accordingly. It remains for others to carry on his unfinished task. 
His work will endure and will serve as a guide and an inspiration 
to all who enlist in the battle for better pictures. 
* * * 


PRACTICAL UNION PROPOSED 
Carlyle Summerbell 


One of the most encouraging and beloved scriptures which 
the Great Missionary has given to the world, reads: ‘“‘And let us 
not be weary in well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that 
which is good toward all men, and especially toward them that 
are of the household of the faith.” 

I believe some of us who have seen the vision of the good that 
might come from the cooperation of those who are in the household 
of the liberal faith, should not become weary because of the seem- 
ing postponement of the ideal. The Free Church Fellowship does 
not mean, I am sure, that the union of Free Christians, especially 
of the households of the two outstanding liberal fellowships, 
Unitarians and Universalists, should not be worked for, prayed for 
and presented as the final goal whenever opportunity offers. If 
this article sees the light of the day in that paper which has the 
high aim not only of Universal Leadership but of Christian 
Leadership (‘according to your faith be it unto you’’), I should 
like to suggest some practical things, which would do no seeming 
harm and might be ot immense advantage, not only to ourselves 
but to our day and generation. 

There is a great work before us. Modern times need sorely 
the great ideals of our liberal faith. Let us be humbled by our 
failures as well as encouraged by our successes, and confess our 
shortcomings and see how we can further improve. 

Here are four possible things that may be accomplished by 
us now: 

1. Unite the Leader and the Register. We need greater and 
more influential literature. Surely if we come together and force 
ourselves to be brotherly to our nearest religious neighbors, then 
we may be able to speak more effectively on propositions such as 
a League of Nations of the whole world. What we do or fail to do 
makes so much noise, the world cannot hear what we say. The 
religious forum of a united liberal press has untold possibilities. 
Sectarian journalism in the twentieth century is an anomaly. 

As a Unitarian-Congregational Christian, I can testify that 
the Leader and Register have been a joy to me for years. I am sure 
they united can reach many more thousands of others like myself. 
This would not be the elimination, but the increasing new life of 
the best things in Register and Leader. Yet, this cannot happen 
except with the spirit of Christ. Is this too much to expect? 

Unite the Young People’s organizations just as soon as the 
young people will permit; these young folks living in a somewhat 
different world than their elders will not have our inhibitions 
toward practical fellowship. For the past there has been the 
driving force of denominationalism among Protestants. Garri- 
son’s March of Faith presents a viewpoint of missionary sectarian 
propaganda that should give the sectarian of the day pause, that 
is if he is really interested in the larger kingdom of the Universal 
God. Will not the ethics of the coming generation demand higher 
ideals for the common good? 

Unite the Social Service Departments of these two liberal 
denominations. Do we not all stand for the same ideas of a better 
world brought about by a gospel of science and love and fellowship 
in the deeper things of the spirit, not always possible in the highest 
development, if choked by the cares of this world? What reasona- 
ble argument can be put up against combining the assets of both 
these fellowships to make this a better social world here and now? 


Tell us, pray. 


Unite our Sunday schools and church schools in more effective 
denominational agencies for the future. Many evils are just 
around the corner—intemperance, vice, war, selfishness, pride, 
and a lack of initiative that is never characteristic of a liberal 
character. Why not give the children the best of our combined 
efforts, which only a misinformed and faithless mind will contend 
would he less effective than our little separate movements? Many 
marriages we confess are failures, but more of them are successes. 
(My wife and I have four grandsons, which gives us some excuse 
for living—some other people have none.) Why should the 
Unitarian bachelor and the Universalist maiden lady be so afraid 
of each other? Can we dare to marry, or is cowardly discretion 
the better part? 

Some of us were greatly disappointed when the commissions 
selected to study a practical denominational merger did not 
consider the time opportune. Perhaps they were right: but 
yesterday is not today or tomorrow. Can we see brotherhood at 
home in 1935? 

What objection at present is there, for greater efficiency, 
to unite, not denominational offices, but the tasks of the moment, 
in which we are at heart one? Tweedledee and Tweedledum have 
never been spiritually world conquering. The world is now moving 
with terrific speed, and we Christians of the most advanced in- 
tellectual types are too often hopelessly divided, although we 
may sing to the contrary. Why not make the great ideals prac- 
tical, and our word of God, flesh? Why not practice the hymns of 
the spirit in everyday living? Why not give an example to the 
world of how these Christians can love each other, not only, but 
live together? Why not come down from the mountaintop of 
mutual admiration and help the cripples in the valley below, and 
also make the egotistical selfish fool smart, with truth spoken 
with love? Who can do this better than the liberal of the twentieth 
century? Can we dare to say we are doing it to the best of our 
cooperative ability? Oh, for the grace of Christian humility! 

The recent startling story of the Englishman whose heart 
stopped beating for five minutes, and who came back with a 
wonderful tale, was first page news in many metropolitan dailies. 
But he said nothing about different separate groups of Methodists, 
Baptists, Catholics, or even the simon-pure Universalists and the 
high-brow Unitarians. Perhaps our heavenly contemporaries 
had learned, or knew better. Brethren, let’s practice up for the 
possible future; so if we must fellowship each other in practical 
ways in the heavenly city, we shall at least have had some 
experience beforehand. Who volunteers? 

* * * 


THE NEW HUMANIST 


The first issue of The New Humanist since the j urnal was 
taken over by the Humanist Press Association, and since Ray- 
mond B. Bragg assumed the position of editor, has just appeared 
in enlarged size. 

Among the articles in this issue is one by Maurice B. Visscher,. 
professor of physiology at the University of Illinois, on ‘“Renewed 
Opposition to Animal Experimentation.” In this article Dr. 
Visscher publishes a letter from Clarence Darrow to Prof. A. J. 
Carlson in which Mr. Darrow denies that he is an anti-vivisec- 
tionist, although his name has been used to sanction that move- 
ment. The battle over the use of animals in scientific experimen- 
tation has been carried on very heatedly in Chicago in the past 
month. Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church, circulated a questionnaire to the Liberal Ministers’ 
Association of Chicago, and that association, with over twenty- 
five responding, went on record, with no dissenting voice, as 
opposed to the anti-vivisection movement and in favor of the 
continuance of unhampered experimentation. The anti-vivi- 
sectionists, led by the former dancer, Irene Castle McLaughlin, 
supported by Dr. Preston Bradley, have been endeavoring to 
prevent the research laboratories from securing condemned 
animals frem the city pound. 

Paul Schweikher, in “Architectural Bandwagon,” discusses 
genuine and false modernism and its relationship to imitative 
architecture. 
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Llewellyn Jones writes a scintillating review, “An Articulate 
Bourgeois,’ concerning H. G. Wells and his Autobiography. 

Eight of the current books in the field of social and political 
experiments are reviewed in two articles, “No More Poverty,” 
by Roland R. Renne, and “Revolution Is upon Us,” by Clarence 
R. Decker. Burdette Backus in ‘‘Mystic Naturalism” reviews 
B. E. Meland’s ‘“Modern Man’s Worship,” and Edwin H. Wilson 
reviews two books on Humanism which were published inEngland. 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
Contributions received for International Church Extension 
work from January 10, 1935, to February 8, 1935, are as follows: 
California: 
Los Angeles (additional). 
Towa: 
Webster City. 
Maine: 
Waterville. 
New York: 
Canton. ' 
Ohio: 
Rockland. 
Rhode Island: 
First Church, Providence. 


Previously reported from fifty-eight organizations.... $1,296.21 
Contributions from above six organizations......... alten 
Contributions from individuals (additional)......... 2.35 
PO Gall eae rene oe ye aePe teee co erk ite cae one ae $1,369.71 
Net receipts on Potterton Lectures rentals.......... 171.14 
Total for International Church Extension....... $1,540.85 
Necessary to be raised to meet budget.............. 959.15 
Budget Figure for Contributions............... $2,500.00 


The illustrated drama and travel lectures bequeathed to the 
General Convention are available for rental at a nominal price 
at the office of the Secretary. By vote of the trustees the net 
income from these rentals is credited to the International Church 
Extension Fund, in which Dr. Potterton was actively interested. 

There are still available some copies of the two booklets, 
“Friendship Trails in Japan” and ‘‘Friendship Trails in Korea.” 
These are intimate glimpses of our work in the international field, 
written by Dr. Etz after his visit last summer. Order from the 
Universalist General Convention office, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


* * a 


HIS IS A LITTLE, LIMITED GOD 


Yesterday I visited a big public library, and read an article 
by a man who does not believe God has any time to attend to us. 
He thinks God is too great for small things like humans. 

Before leaving the library, I called on the librarian, who is a 
very busy man, with great responsibilities, and he has had to do 
something to protect himself. 

In the general office, just outside his private office door, are 
two tiny lights, green and red. 

When the green light is on, it is a sign that the librarian can 
see important people only, or some member of the library staff 
on urgent business. 

When the red light is on, he is not to be disturbed on any 
pretext whatsoever, short of matters of life and death. 

When no light is on, he will see anybody who has real business 
with him, but the caller must first state the nature of the business, 
and the librarian reserves to himself the right to decide whether 
it is worth the necessary five minutes of his precious time. 

Yes; he did see me. But there was a very special reason! 

As I came away, I thought again of the article I had read 
in the library, about God’s being so occupied with planets, suns, 
systems, galaxies and universes, that an ordinary human being, 


or an extraordinary human being, for that matter, could never 
hope to attract or claim the Divine attention. 

But is God like the librarian? The reason why that official 
hedges himself in behind his traffic lights is not because he has 
so much to attend to, but because there is so little of him available 
for the job! 

He actually said to me, “If I should let anybody see me just 
because he wanted to, I should soon become of no use at all to this 
great library. I’ve got to draw the line somewhere.”’ 

And then I saw that the brother who thought God was too 
busy to bother with me had been thinking, not about a great God, 
but about a very small one. 

His idea was that if God paid any attention to me He would 
be by so much less able to keep track of some island universe 4 
few billion light-years distant from where I live. 

And my idea is that a God like that is farther from being 
the God the Father Almighty of my faith than a traffic light on 
our street is from being the noonday sun.—Justus Timberline in 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


FARMER VERSUS SPORTSMAN 


A few years ago a certain man acquired a small tract of wild 
land with some rabbits and squirrels and an occasional brood 
of bob-white or woodcock. He wished these things to live. There 
were also many flowering plants and shrubs. He did not wish to 
exclude the public because a trail led through his land to theriver, 
so he put up signs, not of the usual prohibitive sort, but permis- 
sive, asking only that the property be not damaged. 

He has been disillusioned. His shrubs and ferns and flowers 
have been ravaged and carried away by the truckload. His birds 
and squirrels have been killed. The small cabin he built has been 
repeatedly broken into—the latest occasion being the work of a 
hunter, for the lock was broken by two charges of shot. It is 
yearly less difficult for this owner to gain the viewpoint of the 
farmer, and sometimes he wishes that he had a high, pig-tight 
and bull-proof fence around his property with three strands of 
barbed wire at the top. 

As I see it, farmers as a class have been too indulgent with 
sportsmen. How can there be any comparison of rights? In the 
first place the outsider, even ordinarily, has no business on the 
farmer’s property without the latter’s permission; and a man 
with a gun has no business to be loose anywhere—unless he is an 
officer. 

Too long has the farmer been the victim of vandals who 
called themselves sportsmen; too long has he listened to all this 
bunk about the “rights’’ of people to come with guns and kill 
animals on his ground. I have known two farmers who gave up 
country life because of this very thing, one after he had gone 
through serious trouble with a sportsmen’s club. Both these men 
had constructive aims, they desired not only to produce crops but 
to foster and protect animal life. Now, one affirms vehemently 
that “nothing on a country place is safe from those predatory 
animals called sportsmen.” 

One hunter said that since I was neither sportsman nor 
farmer, I had no say in the thing. But have I not? The wild life 
of this country belongs to no one class; and I—along with all other 
animal defenders—have just as much right to “speak up” on 
such discussions as have the sportsmen. And I believe anyone 
who compares farmers as a class with those fellows whose favorite 
recreation is killing will agree with me in urging the farmer not 
to endure any encroachments from hunters.—L. E. Eubanke in 
Our Dumb Animals. 


iy ede 8 


YOU, TOO 


“My dear sir, you flatter me by lingering to hear the re- 
mainder of my tale when the other passengers dashed away at 
the sound of the dinner bell,’’ said the long-winded tourist to his 
one remaining listener. 

“What! Has the dinner-bell rung?” asked the other, as he 
Jumped to his feet and dashed toward the dining-room.—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FAIR QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A perusal of the editorial note following my letter in the 
Leader of February 9, leads to the conclusion that you gave as 
scant attention to the wording of the letter as you have given 
to the facts concerning Dr. Townsend and his plan. 

The thing that “shocked”? me was that you made a definite 
statement that had no foundation in fact when you said that the 
plan was “‘created by a California poet when he was in a fine 
frenzy.” 

Now may I reply to your comment by saying that I am open 
to conviction. If the Townsend plan is impracticable, I would 
like to have evidence of the fact, which is something that I have 
been unable to obtain from any of the critics to whom I have 
written. They all,take refuge in generalities, sarcasm, or half 
truths, although the figures upon which Dr. Townsend based his 
calculations are public property, available to anyone who cares 
to use them. Wherein are they misleading? And what is the 
proof? I always try to take a judicial attitude because it is folly 
to work for any project which is based upon a false premise and 
futile to oppose. one founded upon truth. 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Illinois. 


We have neither time nor strength to go into a discussion 
of the bonded debt of the United States, the amount of revenue 
to be derived from a sales tax, or other economic questions in- 
volv d in the so-called Townsend plan. We suggest that our 
correspondent subscribe to the Congressional Record, or write to 
her Congressman for a report of the hearing on the Townsend 
plan. We cite as relevant the loud laughter that has come from 
every economist of standing when he first heard of the plan. 
Some things do not need to be argued. They just have to be 
looked at. Both in The Nation and in The Christian Century the 
plan has been analyzed. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A contributor to the Reactions in the February 9 Leader 
asserts that ‘‘to date no one has been able to produce either facts 
or figures to disprove the claims made by Dr. Townsend and his 
supporters.” Evidently this believer in the Townsend plan has 
ignored many criticisms by opponents. 

I wish to offer two criticisms. 

First: The plan will not aid recovery. Dr. Townsend claims 
his plan if put into effect would promptly end the depression by 
increasing the buying power of the nation. 

How? 

He would levy on all sales of commodities and on every 
commercial transaction a tax large enough to provide about 
$21,000,000,000 a year which would be distributed among about 
8,000,000 individuals at the rate of $200 a month. The sponsor 
of this plan regards that $21,000,000,000 as an addition to the 
buying power of the nation. 

Would it be? 

By whatever taxes this dole was raised—if it were possible 
to secure it—the money would come from the national income. 
For several years to come the net national income will not be 
over $45,000,000,000, and probably not as much. Dr. Townsend 
proposes to take 47 percent of the national income and give it to 
about 7 percent of the population. In proposing to increase the 

‘nation’s buying power by such a plan, Dr. Townsend is like a man 
with $45 in a right-hand pocket trying to increase his capital by 
taking out $21 and putting it in a left pocket. Dik Townsend 
would increase the buying power of 7 percent of the population 
at the expense of 93 percent. 

The nation is burdened today with upwards of $16,000,000,- 
000 in taxes, federal, state and local. The Townsend plan would 


add $21,000,000,000. Taxes then would consume 82 percent of 
the national income. How long would it be after the Townsend 
plan started before the United States would be bankrupt? 

Second: Taxing every commercial transaction would involve 
a pyramiding of taxes which would greatly increase prices of 
commodities. From the time raw material started away from the 
producer on its way to the mill until a finished product was in the 
hands of a consumer, there would be a rolling up of costs in the 
form of taxes on sales like a snowball gathering mass as it rolled 
down hill in sticky snow. At first Dr. Townsend declared his 
plan would not increase prices. Now he concedes there would be 
an increase, but not more than 10 percent. But he declares we 
could stand even a 100 percent increase in prices. We did in war 
time and prospered remarkably—for a short time. But war time 
was a period of unlimited markets and a shortage of labor. The 
government wanted supplies in a hurry and costs were not given 
much consideration. Prices soared and so did wages. Farmers 
were induced to plant every inch of tillable land. Quite a contrast 
today, with millions of unemployed, with a very limited market 
for commodities, and with farmers forced by law to curtail pro- 
duction. An increase of 100 percent in prices today would be 
disastrous. 

The more Dr. Townsend explains his plan the plainer it 
becomes that there is very little sound economic thinking behind 
lt. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Maine. 


By ES 


LET THE SLPIT COME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Frequently I find myself out of harmony with your editorial 
pronouncements. I have not written my protests, but have re- 
tired to silence and hope. 

I now write you in genuine enthusiasm to endorse your 
position taken in the leading editorial in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 2. 

You may recall that I opposed our endorsement of the Free 
Church movement on the ground that progress is not made by 
grouping incompatibles. 

Nature makes its progress by dividing its cells and by setting 
apart its divergent individuals to become founders of new and 
improved groups. 

Every significant movement in racial, social, political and 
religious development has been promoted by separatism and 
schism. 

The greatest boon possibile to liberal religion today is the 
separation of its present heterogeneous denominations into 
parties, each with its own appeal, its own zeal and its own will 
to prevail. 

“Tet the split come. It can’t come too soon.” 

James W. Vallentyne. 

Portland, Maine. 


* ok 


THE MIGHTY BOSTON CROWD AND THE JITTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for February 9 has just come and I have, in 
accordance with my custom, read the editorials and the personals. 
Your discussion of the Leader is most timely. I am especially glad 
you wrote that. People who want a “trade paper’ must be 
crazy. And as for news, why didn’t you tell them that you don’t 
have the Associated Press service, and make the most of your 
opportunity to give them hell for not sending in church 
news? 

Last week’s Leader made me mad and sad. I am still asking 
myself whether it is I that is crazy or the Boston preachers. I 
am forced to the conclusion that the Boston clerics are suffering 
from a bad case of hitleritis. The story of “If I Were Czar of the 
Universalist Church” is news all right. It pleases some, I suppose. 
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To me it is bad news. It makes me think of those unhappy neu- 
rotics who are forever discussing their symptoms with the world. 
In this case it seems to me that the symptoms are clear enough 
for the world to read. Any good psychologist would say that the 
caption of that discussion ought to read, “Tf, as, and when I 
Become Czar of the Universalist Church.” 

I heartily agree with Seth Brooks that we ought to quit 
“dissecting” ourselves. Well, why don’t the Boston preachers 
set an example in this matter to the rest of the country? 

When Wallace Rose becomes strong enough to force a de- 
nominational policy of throwing the humanists ‘‘out on their ear, 
or, if possible, on two ears,” here is one theist who is going to get 
out! Many times I have regretted the frankness of the secular 
press; never but once, and that is in this instance, have I re- 
gretted the frank thoroughness of The Christian Leader in reporting 
denominational events. But I honestly think that that nasty 
crack of Rose’s, broadcast wherever the Leader goes, was most 
regrettable. Yet I am not criticizing you for reporting it. It is 
well for some of us to know that the mighty Boston group is 
swinging away from the principles of Christian democracy and 
flirting with ecclesiastical fascism. I shrink, however, from having 


this shameful thing revealed to the world at large. Idon’tlikethe . 


drift of things. It worries me. I am not a socialist, nor am I a 
communist, but I am, I fear, too radical socially and economically 
and ecclesiastically to go along happily in the present trend. It 
seems to me that the real liberals in the church are the older men. 
The younger men, for some strange reason, appear to be going 
over to a barren form of conservatism. 

Well, perhaps if I could read sometime in the future of a 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting that gave evidence of objective 
healthy mindednessinstead of ecclesiastical jitters, I should cheer 
up; at any rate I am sure that I would thank God and take some 
courage. 

A. 


* * 


STRAIGHTFORWARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to take this occasion to thank you for the straight- 
forward editorial which appeared on the first page of the current 
number of the Leader. (“Let the Split Come.’’) It is a fine piece 
of work and I subscribe to every word of it. 

S. 


THE MID-WEST HAS FELT ISOLATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciated your editorial, ‘“Let the Split Come.” Being 
out here where one seldom comes in contact with Universalists 
except those in our own state, I have had the feeling that our 
churches here were singularly out of step with the Universalists 
of the East. I had felt that our churches there had discarded 
so much that we still consider important that we had little in 
common with them except the name Universalist. Being accus- 
tomed to isolation, we were resolved to go it alone and preach 
Universalism as we understood it. Your editorial, which might 
as well have been labeled “Out of the Woods,” has given us to 
understand that there are other Universalists just about as we 
are. If there are still some Universalists left such as you describe, 
count us among them. 

N. 


IF I WERE CZAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please send me three copies of the February 2 issue of The 
Christian Leader, and include the cost in your bill for renewal of 
my subscription, which is due in March. 

You will probably never know how near you came to losing 
this particular subscription, but the editorial “Let the Split 
Come,” and the remarks of Dr. William Wallace Rose (brother 
of Dr. Henry R. Rose, still beloved by many of his old parish), 


published under the heading ‘‘If { Were Czar of the Universalist 
Church,” saved it. 

In addition (if I were czar) to rechristening our denomina- 
tional paper The Universalist Leader, I would continue the 
Principles of the Universalist Faith, as they have been given at. 
the head of the first page for a number of years, and abandon all 
thought of changing to the more recently adopted “principles” 
which, to my thinking have been so emasculated that they don’t 
mean anything. 

Flora C. Hays. 

Newark, N.J. 


CHRISTOCENTRIC LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on your editorial, ““Let the Split Come.” 

We must cultivate in our pulpits and in our pews the spirit. 
of Amos of old—Amos holding his accurate plumb-line (Amos. 
7 : 7-8). However, today we hear social discourses, academic 
mouthings from the pulpits that have become oratorical benches. 
The masses come to the church and, like Milton’s sheep, they 
look up but are not fed. 

T once stood in a pulpit. Invisible to the congregation but 
very much within sight of the preacher, I saw in this pulpit a 
silver plate and on it was engraved, “‘Sir—we want to know 
Jesus.” 

Now I know that we have preachers who say, every other 
paragraph, ““That is Christocentric,” and the way they raise their 
eyebrows would make one laugh, if it were not for the tragedy 
of it. Take Christ out of our preaching and what have we left? 
The reason why so many churches are having small, self-satisfied, 
self-glorified, congregations is that Christ has been thrown over- 
board. 

I preach the social gospel—my sermons are permeated with it 
—but I always hook up my preaching with ‘‘What does Christ 
have to say—how would he react?” 

Some of our people—preachers and lay people—are anxious 
to be known as “‘liberals,” and they think that the best and 
quickest way to attain this title is to throw overboard everything 
written or said since 1918. 

We need Amos with his great spiritual gospel and his unerring 
plumb-line, and forums of this or that should be by-products in our 
churches! 

More power to you—what you said in your editorial needed 
to be said a long time ago. 

A free pulpit is a tremendous responsibility, and one who 
stands in such a pulpit should never use it to advance his hobby 
at the cost of the God of the fathers who made the liberal pulpit 
their monument. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ce 


ILLINOIS STILL HAS SOULS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am glad you sounded the brave note in re “division.” Our 
people here are thanking me because I’m trying to minister to 
their souls. 


des 


A MINISTER’S WIFE 
T'o the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent issue of the Leader appeared notice of the passing: 
on of Mrs. Pearl Carr, widow of Herbert W. Carr. Much is said. 
in these days of what a minister’s wife should be, and I cannot 
help adding to that simple obituary notice that Pearl Carr was 
as noble a type of minister’s wife as one could find anywhere. 
It was Mrs. Carr’s simple kindness years ago that identified me 
with the Universalist Church. As a young girl and newcomer 
to Framingham, I had the urge, as most young folks do, of 
“trying out’ all the churches to see which appealed to me most. 
I shall always remember the sweetness and the warmth of the 
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welcome she gave me—not a “‘splurge” but a deep sincerity of 
interest which had a strong appeal. Her husband was a faithful 
minister, and I am sure that he had a wife whose contribution 
to his success was generous. Such a little thing is kindness and 
how it may change the whole life glow of another! Because she 
was so kind and interested I became more interested myself in 
the Universalist church which she and her husband were serving. 
Little did I realize then what the future had in store. The Carrs 
moved to Manchester. N. H., and I later became the wife of 
his successor in Framingham-—was married in that church and 
my first baby was christened there. When I think of the gracious 
dignity with which she walked around among her people it almost 
seems as though she was the ideal minister’s wife of whom we 
speak. Her husband taken from her in the prime of life, with 
two children to educate, I am sure that for many years it must 
have been an uphill struggle, but she had the strong faith of 
her church, and although I have not kept in touch with her in 
recent years, I’ll bet she carried through courageously to the 
end! 

Those of us who remember her in Framingham loved her, 
and I only hope that my influence as a minister’s wife will be a 
reflection at least of the ideals she set in my own heart as a girl, 
when she led the way which eventually brought me such happi- 
ness and opened to me opportunities, such as hers, for service 
in the Universalist Church. 

Grace M. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


FROM A THOUGHTFUL TEACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Today sees the old year out, and tomorrow will usher in a 
new year. How fast they come, one after the other! May this 
one bring you health and good cheer in unfailing abun- 
dance. 

I finished reading the last Christian Leader for this year, 
last evening. I was interested in the editorial, ‘“John Dewey and 
the Stars,” and in the article by Andrew Banning. You know 
when you find a person, whose judgment you respect, holding 
an opinion like your own, especially when your own opinion 
had been a lonesome one, you can’t help being pleased to find 
yourself, after all, in good company. Like you, I have hardly 
dared use the words ‘mistaken and superficial’’ in connection 
with the philosophy of John Dewey, but for many years, while 
I was teaching, I secretly held that feeling about his philosophy 
of education. It always seemed to me to lack rock bottom. 
I never found any light in it by which one could lay a steady 
course. For some years I studied what he had to say and visited 
the school where he reduced his principles to practice. I 
always doubted the depth of his mind, the soundness of his 
conclusions, and especially the influence and the value of his 
practice. That was years ago. But you and Mr. Banning seem 
to sense the same lack of rock bottom to his philosophy of re- 
ligion. It interested me last evening to find it so. 

Rose C. Swart. 


Washington, D.C. 


AN INSTALLATION IN GALESBURG 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just come home from the installation of the Rev. 
M. R. Hartley into the pastorate of the Galesburg Universalist 
church. It was such a notable service that I just want to express 
my pleasure in it. It really was unique in my experience in that 
kind of service. Although the speakers reached all the way 
across the platform, a formidable array of nine—Mary Scott 
was almost lost among so many men—and although the program 
lasted an hour and three quarters, interest was keen to the end. 
Every talk was extra good, very helpful to pastor and people 
alike, a program for liberals to be proud of. 

Just a few hints of what was said: Dr. Brigham in an appeal 
for real liberalism: “A minister returning from Germany re- 


marked, ‘The liberal church is as much a menace as the Nazis.’ 
This was a compliment if he meant that we and all liberals mean 
business as much as the Nazis. The reverse of compliment if he 
meant that we are as destructive as the Nazis.”’ (Not his exact 
words.) 

Dr. Scott: “A speaker speaking to the graduating class of a 
theological school said, ‘Read and read and read and read!’ I 
would say, ‘Read and read and think and meditate.’”” As to 
pastoral work: “It is your privilege to touch drab lives and 
bring out their color, even as the sun touches the brown earth 
and brings out its color.” ‘‘When I come face to face with the 
futility of doing actual spiritual work with people who have made 
up their minds years ago never to change their thinking, when 
I think of the futility of teaching the adult mind, I go out among 
my people and visit with them in their homes. It is a cure for 
cynicism and blue Mondays.” 

Dr. Adams was intimate and practical in his talk: ‘“‘Get 
acquainted with your minister. Don’t consider him different 
from yourself. Go to him with your troubles. He will appreciate 
that more than anything.” ‘‘Don’t take offence.’”’ He quoted 
a noted minister as saying, “I think there should be at least one 
sermon a year on “The Touchiness of the Saints.’ ”’ 

There was much humor, which as ever served to emphasize 
all the more deeply the heart-warming and_heart-searching 
spiritual truths voiced. It was a most inspiring service. 

A pleasant reception followed downstairs. The ladies served 
“the cup that cheers but does not inebriate’”’ and nut cookies 
from a long table made beautiful with two single, tall, candles 
flanking candelabra in the center, china and gleaming silver. 

It was a joy to me to meet again Dr. Brigham and Dr. 
Adams, whom I have known so many years. It was a wonderful 
evening. I like Mr. Hartley so much, and his wife equally well. 
I believe they will do a great work here. 

Almira L. Cheney. 

Galesburg Truth Center, Galesburg, Ill. 


ok * 


THE NATURE SERIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can see why you can not write a nature story every week, 
but I do enjoy them—maple trees, butternuts or birds. I enjoyed 
the article about the blue grosbeak. I read it aloud to our Bird 
Club on a picnic last summer and discovered that one was seen, 
not far from my house, two years ago by a member who would 
know, in fact they called others in, so it was seen by several. We 
had quite a thrill two years ago when the scissor-tailed fly-catcher 
was seen over in West Springfield. But one of your very capable 
men from Boston came here, shot it and took it back to Boston, 
in spite of all our protests. We tried not to have it shot, then, 
when it was, we thought we should have had it. 

I didn’t care to have it dead. Why must everything different 
be killed to prove it? We could get within twenty feet of it, why 
not take pictures? 

I was also interested in your description of the traffic cop 
down on State Street last summer when you went through Spring- 
field. Some think him queer. He is pictured in Sunday’s Brown 
Sheet and has a keen sense of humor. Even the Rev. Albert 
Hammatt made him a part of a sermon last spring. 

I hope to have the pleasure of taking a bird walk with you 
sometime at Ferry Beach. 

x. 


Springfield, Mass. 
* * 


EVERY CHUCKLE HELPS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy reading the Leader from week to week, and assure 
you that I get a wonderful inspiration from it, and usually get a 
smile or two and sometimes a chuckle out of the department, 
‘Reactions of Our Readers.” 

J.D. Barker. 

Sweetwater, Texas. 
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A. U. A. Appoints Religious Education Secretary 


Charles R. Joy 


The long and painstaking search of the 
Committee on Religious Education of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a search which has been 
carried on intensively since the end of 
September, has come to a happy issue. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors on 
February 13, the recommendation of the 
Committee on Religious Education was 
accepted and Ernest W. Kuebler appointed 
as secretary of the department. 

Both the committee and the board be- 
lieve that they are very fortunate in secur- 
ing Mr. Kuebler’s services, and they wish 
to commend him most heartily to the 
churches. He is a young man of sterling 
character, dynamic personality, with a 
faculty for winning the friendship and 
cooperation of those with whom he comes 
in contact. He is vigorous, alert, has a good 
mind, and is a hard worker. He carries the 
educational air, but entirely without dog- 
matism. He knows today’s curricula, is 
thoroughly familiar with sound procedure 
in education, and is loved by children, 
young people, teachers and associates alike. 

Mr. Kuebler was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., in Octoker, 1903. He was brought up 
in the Evangelical Church, which is an 
off-shoot of the Methodist Church. At the 
Kanssa City Junior College he took an 
engineering course, but found that figures 
did not interest him nearly as much as 
people, and decided to make a change. 
Thereupon he went to Northwestern Col- 
lege, where he took a straight educational 
course, expecting and hoping to teach. 
After a single year he transferred to the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, and in 1925 he received his 
degree of bachelor of religious education. 
Four years later, in 1929, he received his 
master’s degree in religious education. 
During this period he was associated very 
closely with Dean Walter S. Athearn, and 
became the president of the student body. 
From 1925 to 1927 Mr. Kuebler was the 
director of religious education in the 
Payson Park Congregational Church in 
Belmont, Mass. In the fall of 1927 he took 
the position of general secretary of the 
Dauphin County Sunday School Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, an interdenomi- 
national organization. While in this posi- 
tion he organized the Harrisburg Council 
of Religious Education and was made 
general secretary of it. He remained in this 
double position until 19380. 

In 1980 he went to Yale to continue his 
studies. For two years he took work in the 
Divinity School and in the Graduate 
School leading towards the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. He has now com- 
pleted all the work for his doctorate except 
a single paper in the seminar and his thesis. 
Out of 425 applicants he was chosen one 
of twenty-five students to participate in 
the general educational seminar which was 


organized by Yale University to prepare 
students in a new way for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. While studying at 
Yale, Mr. Kuebler. lived at Bridgeport, 
and in the afternoons and evenings he 
supervised the work of the Week Day 
Church School, a projectin which Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews cooperated. Inas- 
much as the children were released from the 
public schools for these courses in religious 
education, public-school departments de- 
manded adequate supervision. He was 
appointed as a trained man for this purpose. 
This work was rated as one of the five or 
six best projects of its kind in the entire 
country. At this time he became also a 
member of the Fairfield County Council 
of Religious Education, a non-paying 
position. He was made the chairman of the 
Activities Committee, and put on ten or 
twelve training schools, some vacation 
church schools, young people’s conferences, 
institutes in religious education and sum- 
mer camps. Mr. Kuebler has himself 
taught in a number of these training 
schools and is accredited by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
to teach ten or twelve courses, particularly 
in the fundamentals of religious education, 
in young people’s work, and so forth. At 
the present moment he is giving two courses 
of lectures in an institute of religious edu- 
cation held at Tufts College. One of these 
courses is in recreational leadership and the 
other is on art in religious teaching. 

Before completing the thesis for his 
doctorate at Yale he married, and ac- 
cepted a position as director of religious 
education in the Central Congregational 
Church of Newton, Mass. He is resigning 
from this position to accept his new 
responsibilities. 

In the summer of 1929 Mr. Kuebler went 
to Europe and the Holy Land, spending 
four months, the larger part of which was 
devoted to a serious study of religious art. 
His hobby is religion and the fine arts. 
Other summers he has spent visiting the 
summer camp conferences held under the 
auspices of the International Council of 
Religious Education, and has had a teach- 
ing position with the American Youth 
Foundation for work in summer camps, 
colleges and high-school institutes for 
young people. Since 1930 he has been 
connected in the summer with Camp 
Pinnacle at Lyme, N. H., where he has been 
camp psychologist, especially responsible 
for character education. For the past year 
he has been president of the Greater Boston 
Association of Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation, which includes Boston, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., and Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Kuebler is a woman of unusual 
artistic development, musically and dra- 
matically trained. 

Mr. Kuebler comes to his post at a 
critical and difficult moment in the history 


of American Unitarianism. Religious edu- 
cation is at a low ebb throughout our land. 
The Committee on Religious Education 
asks for him patient, sympathetic and 
enthusiastic support during the early 
months when he must orient himself in his 
new task and lay far-reaching plans for the 
future. Both Mr. Kuebler and Miss Ger- 
trude Taft are planning to spend a great 
deal of time in the field, seeking to render 
the utmost possible service to all of our 
churches and ministers. They do not con- 
ceive of their job as a coldly academic task, 
but a problem of human relationship on 
the highest level. 

“Those close to the educational work 
of the church,” says Mr. Kuebler, “are 
noticing an ever-increasing clear line 
separating our church schools into two 
groups. On the one hand ¢an be seen the 
large group which names the Bible as its 
only curriculum and religion as the only 
emphasis of all instruction. Yet here and 
there can be seen emerging a small group 
that is placing the major stress on the living 
experiences of growing personalities, moti- 
vated by a religious attitude or sensitive- 
ness. The difference seems to be that some 
are teaching religion as a subject while 
others are making the good life have 
meaning only when it has a religious sig- 
nificance. 

“Just as the church is ever confronted 
with a changing world, so its educational 
agencies face the danger that they will 
continue to be bound by ancient and worn- 
out sanctities. This is so true that its 
schools fail to function in helping growing 
personalities as they rejoice, suffer, hope, 
live. 

“If a process of experiencing and cre- 
atively sharing in the life of mankind is 
education, the director of religious edu- 
cation has his field of action clearly defined. 
Religious experiences under such a defini- 
tion cannot be taught as a subject from a 
book on Sunday morning nor unconsciously 
absorbed at an evening sing. Parents and 
teachers alike are increasingly conscious 
that the ordinary church-school experience 
is no longer satisfactory in guiding children 
into a good life. It is a religious life that 
we must aim for in our work.” 


THE CANON AND THE ANTHEM 


The Bishop of Oxford told an amusing 
story of music in St. Paul’s shortly after Sir 
John Stainer had become organist there. 

“The canons in those days,” he said, 
“knew very little about music. Canon 
Gregory, whenever an anthem was given 
out, used to turn over the pages to see how 
long it was going to be. Bishop Stubbs on 
one occasion saw him do this and said: 
‘You should not do that, Gregory. It 
doesn’t look well. You can soon tell how 
long an anthem is going to be without 
doing that. If the price on the front is 
twopence it’s all right—it will be a short 
one. But if it is a shilling it may go on any 
time.’ ’”’—Manchester Guardian. 
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A Challenge to Liberals 


Realistic Theology. By Walter M. 
Horton. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


What shall we say of this book? That 
it puts Walter Horton in the class of “lost 
leaders?”? Som > will so judge, for it is an 
analysis of the weaknesses of the nineteenth 
century ‘“‘liberalism” in religion which our 
present predicament seems to justify men 
in calling fatuous romanticism. Or does it 
show that, brought up an evangelical and 
becoming a liberal as a result of the impact 
of philosophy and biblical criticism, the 
author has never been fully committed, 
emotionally and appreciatively, to liberal- 
ism, and now takes coverfrom the raw wind 
that sweeps over the world? It is hard to 
say, for Dr. Horton thoroughly under- 
stands the liberal position and, if he now 
repudiates its errors, he clings to certain of 
its fundamental contributions to thought. 
And his sincerity, known to his admiring 
friends, is writ large in this as in all his 
books. 

For myself I feel that what Horton holds 
on to as “elements” in liberalism that are 
too precious to lose really constitutes the 
essence of liberalism. 

It is the humanistic ‘“‘extensions” of 
liberalistic thought that scare men like 
Horton; these bring the optimism of the 
nineteenth century liberal to a reductio ad 
absurdum. By contrast with shallow con- 
fidenca in “‘progress onward and upward 
forever,’”? men who know, by experience as 
well as through their study of history, the 
heart of the Christian message are seeing 
“in traditional Christianity a deep-going 
diagnosis of our human predicament and a 
vast reservoir of divine power and wisdom, 
without which no program of social change 
can possibly succeed.” 

Have we been fooling ourselves in our 
faith in man’s power to control his own 
destiny, in our emphasis upon education 
and understanding and the pervasive 
influence of good will, in science and sani- 
tation? There are plenty of hard facts to 
face and to face realistically. And there is 
the supreme fact of divine activity. The 
realists ask us both to face candidly the 
stubborn, perplexing and disheartening 
facts of life, and to repudiate all facile 
phrases, comforting illusions, shallow 
hopes. They ask us to face, too, the real 
ground of human hope and to cast anchor 
in that solid ground. 

So Horton reviews the fundamentals of 
Christian theology and shows us that we 
have too lightly dismissed the witness of 
history and of faith, too easily rationalized 
sin into ignorance. 

Whatever may be the reader’s presuppo- 
sitions, this book will compel a searching 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


review of his convictions, and put him in 
the author’s debt. Dr. Horton keeps, one 
might say, a step ahead of the develop- 
ments of religious thought because he 
catches the first notes of new voices and he 
understands sympathetically what religious 
workers and teachers are passing through 
these days. Most decidedly this book 
should be read by liberals. 
H.E. BCS. 


* * 


A Book for Lent 


The Revealing Christ. By Bishop Perry 
and Others. (Harpers. $1.50.) 


This is the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 
Lent, 1935. Bishop Perry, Bernard Iddings 
Bell, George Craig Stewart, and Joseph 
Fort Newton are among the ten bishops 
and clergymen of the Episcopal Church 
who have united to give to their own com- 
munion and to others a book of devotional 
reading and “‘instruction.’”’ The Presiding 
Bishop sounds ‘‘The Lenten Call.”’ Prayer. 
Fasting and Almsgiving are briefly treated, 
No faithful churchman could possibly read 
these pages looking for spiritual help and 
guidance without finding them stimulating 
to mind and heart and hand. The six 
sections on “The Revealing Christ’ deal 
with the need, the foreshadowing, the 
character, the message, the kingdom, and, 
finally, the passion and triumph of the 
Revealing Christ. This material is so 
divided that each of these sections gives 
the reader a meditation or study for each 
successive day. The reading of each day 
is brought to a close with a prayer, often 
a very beautiful one. 

The purpose of the book is obviously to 
guide those who would find God more real 
to seek Him in the life and words of the 
revealing Christ. ‘‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” “I and the Father 


are one.” The revealing Christ is the 
accessible Christ. ‘“‘Lo, [ am with you 
always.”’ Devout Christians will find 


much light for the common days’ walk, 
and much courage for the days of sudden 
stress that are the inevitable lot of the 
children of time: 

The book seems to this reviewer rather 
surprisingly conservative in tone. It is, 
perhaps, inevitable that it should be more 
representative of traditional Christianity 
than of the Christianity that presses for- 
ward “‘toward the prize.’’ But who can say 
—perhaps the cry “back to Christ’’ is 
really “forward with Christ?’ It does 
seem, however, only fair to state that it is 
probably the devout and established be- 
liefer who would be more firmly founded 
still, rather than the perplexed and 
troubled seeker, who will find heart’s ease 
in this book. ‘‘We would see Jesus” is a 
ery that echoes far and wide; but Jesus 
will be seen in these pages more clearly by 


those whose love and faith is already great 
than by those who are forced to confess the 
dimness of their sight. It is a genuinely 
sincere, fine-spirited and well written book 
of devotional readings prepared by and for 
those who are rooted and grounded in 
him. 
Boynton Merrill. 


* Bo 


Harper’s Monthly Pulpit 
The Inexhaustible Christ. By Carl H. 
Elmore. (Harpers. $1.00.) 


The author of this thirtieth volume in 
Harper’s Monthly Pulpit is pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Englewood, 
N. J. The book certainly belongs in that 
fine series and deserves to be carefully read, 
for it is a book of real merit. The ten ser- 
mons betray the fact that this preacher 
knows “‘what is in man” and that he also 
knows the adequacy of the inexhaustible 
Christ. The book is steadily and warmly 
Christocentric without being sentimental 
and “‘pious.”’ It reveals a finely reverential 
spirit blended with a very practical reali- 
zation that people need more than exhor- 
tation. The optimism of the book is no- 
where ‘‘chirpy,”’ it is, rather, solidly sensi- 
ble, and grows out of the twin convictions 
that man has within himself great re- 
sources and that God, through Christ, is 
able to make us ‘“‘more than conquerors.” 
The illustrations used in these sermons are 
unusually well-chosen and are deftly used. 
The style is clear and vigorous, and there 
are not a few paragraphs that are swiftly 
and movingly beautiful. We commend 
this latest volume of the Monthly Pulpit 
heartily, for it has deepened our conviction 
that there is today much Christian preach- 
ing that is nobly and wisely helpful. 

Boynton Merrill. 


QUEER QUERIES 


You have to know the answers if you sit 
at the travelers’ aid desk in the station at 
Washington: 

Can you tell me what to beware of in 
Washington? 

Where can I cheek my canary? 

Is there anything worth seeing in Wash- 
ington? 

Which street-car shall I take to see all 
the important places? 

How do I go about shaking the Presi- 
dent’s hand? 

I’ve come to Washington to see the 
sights. How do I get to Grant’s tomb? 

I saw the Women’s Room, but I want to 
go to the Ladies’ Room. Where is it? 

I’m a professional anointer. Where can 
I find somebody to anoint? 

What is the Jewish population of New 
Orleans?-—The Survey. 
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DEDICATION DAY 


What Others Say About It 


“Our various groups are responding to 
the call very enthusiastically.”—Buffalo, 
INg Yes 

“We will cooperate, for it is just a fine 
assistant to a proposed program which is 
being launched in our local church.’’— 

~ Somerville, Mass. 

“We think there is great inspiration in 
passing on the knowledge of what has been 
done in the past, especially by the women 
of the church.’”’—Racine, Wis. 

“Our reaction to any plans for the 
furtherance of Christian living among all 
people is ever favorable, and our hearty 
support can ever be depended upon.”’— 
All Souls, Portland, Maine. 

“Tt (the service of dedication) would 
make us feel a part of a larger movement 
if we knew we were taking the same obli- 
gation or making the same pledge.’”— 
Muncie, Ind. 

“T think it is good to have such a day of 
inspiration and getting together.’—Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

“T have long felt that the women pioneers 
of our faith at work within the church or 
without should have especial attention paid 
to them. Perhaps this will be a beginning.” 
—Canton, N.C. 

“Think it is a grand idea! There is such 
a wonderful opportunity for betterment 
along different lines, and women are so 
powerful when once aroused.’—Clinton, 
N.C. 

“A great thought. I shall do everything 
in my power to advance the above sug- 
gestions.”—A State Superintendent of 
Churches. 

“The plan seems like a most attractive 
one, and one that should capture the imagi- 
nation of our women, and if it is put into 
effect, bring some worth while results.’”’— 
Malden, Mass. 

“T am pleased that the women of our 
denomination are making such fine plans.” 
—Attleboro, Mass. 

“This seems like a very worth while 
venture, and we of St. Paul’s wish the 
committee success.’”—Rutland, Vermont. 


What the Committee Says About It 


The material is all ready and packages 
are traveling out from Hartford nearly 
every day. ‘The program is a sketch for 
three people, a grandmother, mother and 
daughter. In about forty minutes it pre- 
sents some of our outstanding women of 
the past and present, and pays homage to 
them. It is capable of being amended to 
suit the needs of the local groups. The 
Dedication Service is printed in full, and 
there are copies for all. It requires about 
half an hour. 

These are sent free of charge to all who 
express their interests in Dedication Day 


and ask for them. Just drop a card to the 
chairman, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 43 
North Beacon Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The following churches have expressed 
their intention to cooperate in the observ- 
ance of this day: Connecticut—Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, Stamford; 
Towa—Osage; Illinois—Elgin, Galesburg, 
Hoopeston, Urbana; Indiana—Muncie, 
Oaklandon; Maine-—Canton, Dexter, Port- 
land (All Souls), Westbrook; Massa- 
chusetts— Attleboro, Brookline, Malden, 
Somerville; New Hampshire—Kingston, 
Portsmouth; New York— Buffalo; North 
Carolina—Clinton, Inman’s Chapel, Rocky 
Mount; Ontario—Blenheim, Olinda; Ver- 
mont—Rutland; Wisconsin—Racine. 

Not all will observe the day on March 6, 


but that does not matter. The plan can 
be used on any day that is most convenient 
in the local church. 

THANKS 

The workers at Friendly House wish to 
express their heartfelt thanks for the many 
personal remembrances, letters and cards 
from Mission Circles and other friends, 
which so gladdened their workaday Christ- 
mas season. 

We appreciate the magazine renewals 
which we are receiving for our library table 
and hope ‘‘the good work will continue.” 
Our library is a much used institution. 

Here is one important and enjoyable 
“Cycle” inadvertently omitted from the 
Christmas report in the Bulletin: 

The “‘Cycle”’ of old fashioned violin and 
guitar music given by two sets of neighbors. 

Hannah J. Powell, 
Deane Frazer. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


LIBERAL YOUTH CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, March 80, the first annual 
Liberal Youth Conference in New York 
City will be held at the Washington Heights 
Universalist Church. The theme of the 
meeting is: “Youth and These Changing 
Times.”’ Among those participating in the 
conference will be Rev. Vincent Burns, 
pastor of Union Church, Palisade, N. J. 
He is author of “Red Harvest”? and an 
outstanding poet. 

There will be round table discussions on 
Business, Religion and Education, and 
papers presented on these fields. In the 
evening the topic for discussion is: ‘‘Leisure 
and the Good Life.’ An instructor from 
New York University will preside at this 
session. 

Supper will be served at a nominal cost. 
Dancing follows the conference program. 
Invitations have been sent to Unitarian, 
Universalist and Quaker young people in 
twenty metropolitan churches. For further 
details or reservations please write J. 
Stewart Diem, 738 East 21st Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ok * 
SURPRISE PARTY TO OFFICE 
SECRETARY 


After serving the National Y. P. C. U. 
faithfully for several years as office secre- 
tary at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald has recently 
completed her work. We shall all miss her 
and wish her well in the future. 

A number of her friends and Y. P. C. U. 
associates gathered at the home of Mrs. 
Myrtle Belyea Fielder in Arlington on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 13, to bid her 
good-by. 

A very pleasant evening followed. We 
hope that all who have met Miss Mac- 
donald at one time or another will send her 
a card to show that her efforts were appre- 


ciated and will not be forgotten. Please 
send your good will messages to National 
Y. P. C. U. headquarters, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

dhs Se IBF, 


A MESSAGE FROM MURRAY GROVE 


The shrine of Universalism in southern 
New Jersey announces that its doors will 
be open this summer for the reception of 
guests from the middle of July to and 
including Labor Day. The new Murray 
Grove Young People’s Association which 
was founded last year urges the Y. P. C. U. 
to visit the grove sometime during the 1935 
season. A splendid program of activity for 
young people will be offered as usual. A 
complete announcement of plans will be 
published shortly. 

Why not spend your vacation at Murray 
Grove? Every modern facility awaits you. 
The good fellowship of the guests is con- 
tagious. No effort is spared to make your 
stay a pleasant one. 

For details as to board, program and 
other matters please write Gordon W. 
Gabell, 6326 N. Camac S reet, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. You owe it to yourself to visit 


Murray Grove. 
* * 


The Connecticut State Y. P. C. U. Con- 


vention will be held at Hartford on Satur- 
day and Sunday, April 27 and 28, 1935. 
* * 


LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT 


A teacher asked the class to name the 
states of the United States. One child 
responded so promptly and accurately as 
to bring forth this comment from the 
teacher: ““You did very well—much better 
than I could have done at your age.” 

“Yes, you could,” said the child con- 
solingly; “there were only thirteen then.” — 
Answers. 
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MAKING OUR LIVES COUNT 


“There are three attitudes one may take 
toward the world,” says Everett Dean 
Martin. ‘He may run away from it, run 
with it, or strive to run it.’”’ Little courage 
is required to achieve spiritual isolation, or 
to follow the crowd, but many despair of 
making their lives count in a day of mass 
thinking and mass civilization. 

Persons of great natural endowments, 
or in unusual circumstances, find it possible 
to make original and spectacular contri- 
butions to our human enterprise, but to 
the vast majority of us, distinguished and 
conspicuous service is quite outside the 
field in which we live. For us heroic living 
must be achieved in the commonplace, and 
our lives must be made to count in the 
every day experiences. 

Religion has been one means of lifting 
the individual to a level of consequence 
and self-esteem. Under the military rule 
of the Roman world the individual was 
reduced to a cipher, but when he joined 
the early Christian fellowship he became 
a child of God, a citizen of the kingdom 
of Christ, an actor in an absorbing drama 
of cosmic proportions. To make our lives 
count against the currents which tend to 
draw us all into the streams of conformity 
and anonymity we must ally ourselves 
with issues and movements which have 
promise for the future. No life is without 
value and significance that is counted on 
the side of human worth and spiritual 
freedom. 

A great need of our time is the preserva- 
tion of the ideal life for man toward which 
even the weakest of us may strive, and in 
the achievement of which the individual 
may make his own positive and construc- 
tive contribution. The day of man’s 
mastery of life must come. War must go. 
Poverty and its causes must be rooted out 
of life. Hatreds and suspicions must be 
overcome by understanding and good will. 
The world must be remade so that our 
high professions of God’s fatherhood and 
human brotherhood will no longer remain 
empty phrases. Nothing less than the full 
and free development of man’s spiritual 
life must be the goal. He who makes his 
life count to such ends, counts for much.— 
From The Builder, Peoria, Lil. 


x O* 


LENT IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Next week we shall have something to 
say on this subject, with some suggestions 
as to how we can make this season one of 
spiritual enrichment for our members. 
The worship services which have been 
prepared for the seven Sundays of Lent 
have as their general theme the Influence 
of Jesus through the Ages. Ash Wednesday 
falls on March 6 this year, the first Sunday 
in Lent is March 10, and Easter Sunday 
is April 21. 


‘Margaret W. Keeleston. 


FOR PARENTS 


“faith or Fear in Child Training.” By 
Round Table 
Press. Price $2.00. 

The book with the above title is a valua- 
ble contribution to the much discussed 
project of Parent Education. It is based 
on work done by Margaret Eggleston 
Owen with a Mothers’ Club for which she 
has been a bi-weekly lecturer. Its simple, 
direct treatment unobscured by the tech- 
nical vocabulary of psychology makes it 
interesting to the hundreds of untrained 
but conscientious mothers who wish to 
free their children of fears and train them 
in the faith which gives strength to life. 

Over and over again it is emphasized 
that only daily training in the home can 
give children the religious education of 
which we dream. Many vital topics are 
discussed, always with Mrs. Owen’s rare 
gift for embodying truth in stories. Always 
the responsibility is placed upon the home. 
There children must learn self-control, 
escape from fear, a wise use of money, and 
there they must be given the discipline 
which is something far greater than reward 
and punishment. It is mothers and fathers 
who must first know themselves the facts 
about reproduction before sex problems 
can be rightly dealt with. It is mothers and 
fathers who must themselves learn self- 
control and truthfulness before these im- 
portant traits can be developed in children. 
To mothers and fathers religion must mean 
something if it is to mean anything at all 
to children. But lest parents be discour- 
aged by this setting forth of their responsi- 
bilities, Mrs. Owen shows them how the 
whole thing is a quest for the good life in 
which the whole family shares, rather than 
accomplished perfection to be handed 
down from parent to child. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 
*- * 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


After you have read Miss MacDonough’s 
article in last week’s Christian Leader you 
may wish to know more about the Inter- 
national Friendship League. If so, write 
to this office, for we can send you further 
information about it. Miss MacDonough 
is a frequent visitor at the G.S.S. A. office, 
and there is on hand here always a supply 
of descriptive leaflets pertaining to the 
League. 

If you are a church school teacher and 
if your pupils are between the ages of ten 
and twenty-five your group will be ex- 
tremely interested in making contacts 
through correspondence with young people 
of their same age in other parts of the 
world. As the folder says: “It may be that 
you will exchange stamps and coins and 
pictures with your pen friends, or you may 
have the experience of others and receive 
a package containing some strange object 


such as a scarab from Egypt or a pair of 
chopsticks from Shanghai or a boomerang 
from Australia. There is no way of telling 
what surprises are in store for you when 
you become a member of the League.” 

* * 


THE FIRST WORD ABOUT FERRY 
BEACH 


Just a brief one with information about. 
two items of importance—the date and the 
dean. From Saturday, July 20, to Satur- 
day, July 27, the General Sunday School 
Association will conduct its annual insti- 
tute of religious education at Ferry Beach. 
The dean will be Rev. Max A. Kapp of 
Fitchburg, Mass., who for two years has 
been a member of the faculty. Mr. Kapp 
brings to the institute as its leader a 
genuine interest in religious education and 
a deep desire to see our Universalist church 
schools equip their leadership more ade- 
quately for the teaching of religion. 


aie 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Since last week’s announcement of Miss 
Yates’ field trip in New York State three 
more churches have been added to the list 
of those to be visited. They include Floral 
Park, Syracuse and Watertown. At Syra- 
cuse Mrs. Reamon is working on plans for 
an afternoon and evening institute in 
which our church school leaders from Cic- 
ero, Central Square, and Auburn, as well 
as Syracuse, will share. Watertown was 
one of the first churches to ask for the field 
worker, but since no others in that vicinity 
are being visited this year, it was decided 
to omit that one also. Watertown, how- 
ever, refused to accept any such decision, 
and the trip will end with a visit to the 
northern part of the state the middle of 
March. 


On Feb. 18 at the monthly meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union held 
in Cambridge, Miss Andrews gave an 
address on “‘The Service of Worship.” This 
was followed by three departmental con- 
ferences on the same subject conducted by 
Miss Mildred C. Widber, Children’s Secre- 
tary of the American Board, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn and Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, ministers of Unitarian churches 
in Chestnut Hill and Watertown respec- 
tively. 


A recent visitor at the office was Mrs. 
Helen Wentworth of Rockland, Maine, 
leader of the junior choir of our church and 
church school there. She brought news of 
the good work Dr. and Mrs. Lowe are 
doing and reported many things of interest 
regarding the church school. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rey. H. A. Farrar has held 
meetings of the Simonsville church at the 
homes of the people through the winter 
months, chiefly with Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Huntoon and Mrs. Adella Stannard. Hon. 
L. L. Lane spoke at Springfield recently. 

Barre.— The Convention Superinten- 
dent spoke at the church school and 
_preached at the morning service, Jan. 6, 
keginning the year by visiting thus the 
local church of the Convention president, 
Homer C. Ladd, a custom honored from 
the beginning of his incumbency of the 
office. The annual parish meeting was held 
Jan. 8, and on Sunday morning, Jan. 13, 
the new officials were installed: Edmund C. 
Gladding, chairman; Miss Josephine Chi- 
aravelli, secretary; Horace A. Richardson, 
treasurer; trustees, Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 
James G. Pirie and Joseph Sanguinetti. 
The continuing trustees are Russell B. 
Eastman, Robert Bassett and M. L. 
Towne. Mr. Richardson has served as 
treasurer many years. Rev. L. G. Williams 
preached a timely sermon, Jan. 20, on 
“Abolishing Child Slavery,” and after the 
service the congregation voted in favor of 
the federal amendment on child labor. 
The local board of education sponsors the 
class held every Monday evening at 
Spaulding High School, in ““Theater Arts,” 
conducted by Rev. L. G. Williams. Sunday 
evening, Jan. 20, the Torchbearers pre- 
sented the pageant, ‘“The Sacred Flame,” 
before a large audience, in observance of 
Young People’s Day. Sunday evening, 
Jan. 27, a lecture on ‘“‘The Era of War and 
Revolution” was given to a forum meeting 
by Brian Neald, instructor at Amherst 
College. Mr. and Mrs. Williams kept open 
house at the manse Jan. 1. Mrs. Williams 
was host to a Guild family party Jan. 17. 

Bellows Falls.— Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell has been calling on people in Gageville 
and, as a result, his church has hired a bus 
to go to North Westminster every Sunday 
morning and bring members to church here. 
The response has been fine. A unique way 
of presenting a sermon was used Sunday 
evening, Jan. 27, by Rev. Curry M. Spidell, 
minister of the local Baptist church, in a 
discourse at the United Church. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘An Interview with Jesus,” and 
it was presented in the manner of a modern 
newspaper reporter’s interview. Miss 
Margaret C. Bolles has been elected secre- 
tary of the Rockingham Chapter of the 
Red Cross, and has resigned as supervisor 
in the church school. Her good work is ap- 
preciated. Her successor is Mrs. Paul 
Newton. Willard Leach is treasurer of the 
Red Cross, John C. Dennison the home 
service chairman, and John P. Lawrence 
disaster, preparedness and relief chairman. 
Miss Dorothy P. Sparrow has been elected 
president of the Woman’s Society. W. I. 

Jr., the Unitarian head of Kurn 


Hattin Home, spoke to the Men’s Club 


Jan. 16. The annual meetings of the Uni-, 


versalist parish and the United Church 
were held Jan. 7 and 11. ‘A great loss to 
both church and community is the death 
of Herbert T. Kelley, treasurer and general 
manager of the Kelley Paper Co. 

Bethel.—At the annual meetings, Jan. 
14, O. M. Sherbino was elected moderator 
of the United Church, and Mrs. Edith 
Putnam clerk and John Noble treasurer 
of the Universalist society. Mrs. Harry 
Emery was elected president of the Ladies’ 
Social Union of the Universalist church, 
Jan. 3. Rev. Will C. Harvey is the minister. 

Burlington.—Rev. 8S. E. Myers gave 
an address before the Y. P. S. C. E. of the 
First Church (Calvinist), Jan. 27. He was 
the dinner speaker recently before the 
Business Girls’ Club, at the Athena Club, 
and will conduct several services in Ira 
Allen Chapel at the second semester of the 
University of Vermont. He gave a notable 
sermon, Jan. 20, on “Liberal Religion and 
the Zionist Movement,” in recognition of 
Palestine Day. On Laymen’s Sunday, 
Jan. 13, Judge J. H. Macomber preached 
the sermon. Rev. Rowland Gray-Smith, 
Ph.D., of the West Side Community Cen- 
ter, Boston, Mass., recently preached here. 
Prof. Howard Gordon Bennett, head of the 
department of music at the University of 
Vermont, has taken charge of the music at 
the church. Professor Bennett has given 
a number of concerts and gave an address 
Jan. 15 before the Athena Club. Senator 
A. H. Heininger, one of the members, spoke 
on “Old Age Pensions” before the Lay- 
men’s League Jan.17. Mrs. Paul K. French 
spoke to the Women’s Alliance Jan. 4. 

Cavendish.—At the annual parish meet- 
ing, Jan. 8, William H. Butler was elected 
moderator, Miss Nellie Adams clerk, Miss 
Ella Bartlett treasurer and Mrs. W. H. 
Butler, Mrs. C. D. Spofford and Miss L. I. 
Blood, prudential committee. 

Derby Line.—Reports at the annual 
parish meeting, Jan. 17, showed all bills 
paid and a small balance. The president 
of the Clara Barton Guild, Miss Marjorie 
Morrison, presented a check of $25 for 
church work. All the work in restoration 
of the church edifice after the fire, in 
general charge of Rev. E. L. Conklin, has 
been paid for. On Young People’s Sunday, 
Principal W. H. Richard, of Derby High 
School, spoke on “Youth, Which Way?” 
The members of the Aid were entertained 
at the social rooms of the South United 
Church, Rock Island, Que., recently. 

East Calais.—The Reneau Religious 
Literature Club, founded by Rev. L. W. 
Reneau when he was minister here and at 
Woodbury, met at Elmwood Jan. 22, and 
letters were read from Mr. and Mrs. 
Reneau, now residents of Rohnerville, 
Calif. The annual meeting of the chapel 


society was held Jan. 14. The church and 
school had to be omitted Jan. 27 because 
of the extremely cold weather. 

Ferrisburg.—Dr. Charles H. Dean, 
president of the Champlain Association of 
Universalists and Unitarians, is also vice- 
president of the Burlington Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Gaysville. — Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached Jan. 18. There was no service 
Jan. 27 on account of the weather. 

Hartland.—Jan. 27 was “‘Appreciation 
Sunday” and a large bouquet of roses was 
presented to Rev. William L. Forkell. Mr. 
Forkell has recovered from his illness. 

Jacksonville.—What was supposedly 
planned by Mrs. Minnie Stetson, president, 
to be a regular meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Jan. 8, proved to be a surprise 
birthday party for her, with gifts, games 
and festivity. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder had 
charge of the devotional services at the 
State Supreme Court during January and 
is one of the chaplains for the State Legis- 
lature during the present session. He 
preached a notable sermon Jan. 20, on 
“Living and Dying Fashionably.”’ He gave 
a paper on George Bernard Shaw’s “St. 
Joan” at the Reading Club of the Women’s 
Alliance, Jan. 15. Mrs. Yoder has been 
the leader in the Junior Woman’s Club, and 
the first anniversary banquet was held 
Jan. 23. Rev. S. E. Myers, of Burlington 
spoke to the Laymen’s League Jan. 17, 
when the Universalist and Unitarian 
members of the House and Senate were 
guests. The annual parish meeting was 
held Jan. 14. Miss Daisy Williams, repre- 
sentative from Charlotte, spoke to the 
Reading Club Jan. 29, on “State House 
Friends.” 

Northfield.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke to the Sunday school and 
preached at the morning service here 
Jan. 20, which gave Rev. George H. Howes 
one more week in which to recuperate from 
his sickness. Mr. Howes preached the 
following Sunday. The writer also at- 
tended the meeting of the Senior Young 
People’s Society at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howes in the evening. The Christian 
Endeavor Society ran a successful supper 
Jan. 29 and made a Christmas present to 
the church of five inverted electric lights 
for Howes Hall. Theodore Ball is the new 
superintendent of the Sunday school. The 
men served the supper at the annual meet- 
ings of the United Church, the Congre- 
gational and Universalist societies, Jan. 1. 
Prof. Arthur W. Peach spoke Jan. 29 at a 
United Men’s Meeting in St. Johnsbury. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint, Major Charles N. 
Barner and District School Superintendent 
Charles P. McKnight, active Universalist 
laymen, were recent speakers at several 
meetings. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. E. T. 
Evans was chairman of a community edu- 
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cational meeting recently. Ashley J. Jack- 
son succeeds Albert H. Ham as mayor, 
both men of the local church. 

North Montpelier.—Hon. Lewis D. 
Coburn, recently elected judge of the 
county court, is recovering from an attack 
of appendicitis, an emergency case which 
took him to the Heaton Hospital at Mont- 
pelier. The Friendly Circle met Jan. 10 
and 380. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer had 
charge of the annual meeting of the Feder- 
ated Church Jan. 5, when 110 were in 
attendance. Those who united with the 
church at the same time sat together at 
the tables and the roll call was responded 
to by seven different groups, taking the 
subject ‘‘What the Church Means to Me.” 
The “‘In Memoriam” record was given by 
Miss Daisy Fuller and there were letters 
from former ministers. The treasurer, 
Rodney C. Gloyd, reported all bills paid 
and a balance. The annual father and son 
banquet was held Jan. 21 with one hundred 
present. The Y. P. 8. C. E., Heath K. 
Riggs president, held a sleighride party 
Jan. 29. The Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters met Jan. 28, and on 
Jan. 9 served a dinner at the Universalist 
vestry for the annual meeting of the 
Richmond Farmers’ Association. 

Rochester.—Rev. John O. Long has 
been showing beautiful motion pictures of 
the various National Park areas in con- 
nection with various addresses during 
January. He spoke at Hancock, Jan. 24, 
on “Climbing Mount McKinley” and 
“Colorado Canyon.”’ The newly organized 
Woman’s Alliance of the Federated 
Church held a birthday party Jan. 2. Mrs. 
Evelyn Whitney, the Universalist super- 
intendent in the former school, is the 
superintendent of the Federated Sunday 
School of Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Universalists. The clerk of the 
Federated Church is Mrs. Veda J. Martin. 

Rutland.—Rev. R. D. Killam preached 
Sunday evening, Jan. 13, at the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church of Poultney, and 
gave an address before the Longfellow 
P. T. A. Jan .21. The annual parish meet- 
ing, Jan. 8, was well attended. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society reported seventy-one members, 
four being new, and $750 raised during the 
year. The Women’s Mission Circle re- 
ported work for Murray Grove, Camp Hill, 
Clara Barton Camp, Kurn Hattin Home, 
Red Cross, local welfare and State Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, flowers for the sick and 
other services. The Home Study Club and 
the Men’s Club also reported good work. 
Mr. Killam presented a parish plan which 
was adopted. Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer, in 
Syrian costume, spoke to the Mission 
Circle, Jan. 14, on “Bible Women in 
Different Countries.” Prof. Irving R. 
Hobby on Jan. 7 began a series of eight 
weekly lectures on international relations, 
at Proctor library. 

St. Johnsbury.-—Dr. Howard D. Spoerl 
reports that the annual parish meeting 


found the society with all bills paid and a 
balance. A loss to church and community 
was the death, Dec. 17, of Chief of Police 
John B. Finley, a regular church attendant. 

Springfield —The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Jan. 18, and spoke to the School of Re- 
ligious Education. Rev. H. E. Latham gave 
an illustrated lecture Jan. 11, on ‘‘Pic- 
turesque America,” to the I. O. O. F., and 
recently gave an address before the Con- 
gregational church men’s club at Quebec. 
An outstanding achievement is the obtain- 
ing of the services of two co-superinten- 
dents and co-supervisors of religious educa- 
tion who are able and devoted—Mrs. Elma 
Cowles Gillette, teacher in the high school, 
and Miss Marion Eleanor Pike, secretary 
of the high school. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 6. Mrs. Henry R. Wilcox is the head 
of the Sunday school, elected at the annual 
meeting Jan. 6. 

Stowe.—Dr. James B. Sargent, financial 
secretary of the Vermont Congregational 
Conference, preached Jan. 138. The annual 
meeting of the United Aid Society was held 
Jan. 2 and the annual church meeting 
Jan. 10. A missionary meeting was held 
at the home of Rev. and Mrs. George B. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Katherine B. Ball, pastor of our 
chureh in Oakfield, Maine, suffered a 
severe attack of cardiac spasms in January, 
and is now recuperating at the home of 
her foster daughter in Andover, Mass. 


Rey. Lon Ray Call, minister of All Souls 
Church, Braintree, Mass., has been elected 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, to succeed Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg. He will probably assume his new 
duties about the middle of March. 


Dean Speight of Swarthmore, our 
Literary Editor, is on a trip for the college 
through the South and West. 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
School of Religion will lecture at the 
Second International Theological Summer 
School, Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 19-81, 
on ‘‘The Problems of Sex and Matrimony 
in the Present Time.” 


Mr. William Gardner, executive secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C. U., is on a 
field trip in the South. He stopped for 
conferences in New York Feb. 15, spent 
Feb. 17 at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 18-19 in Washington, 
and then left for Atlanta. He will be back 
to speak at Danbury, Ct., March 6. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vermont, was one of the speakers at the 
recent hearing on ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment at the State House at 
Montpelier, presenting a resolution adopted 
by his congregation urging the adoption 


Marsh, Jan. 8, when Mrs. R. H. Brickey 
spoke on ‘‘Indian Progress.” 

Washington.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Jan. 24, and spoke to the young people 
afterward. Rey. Clarence A. Simmons is 
recovering from his illness, and was ready 
for the next Sunday’s service. 

West Halifax.—The offer of the church 
building for a community center, with 
reservation of right to hold religious meet- 
ings, was accepted by the community. The 
steeple was removed, as it was not con- 
sidered safe, and a birch floor was laid. 
Work was begun on the building before 
the winter season, Chamberlain and Gallup 
of Brattleboro repairing the foundation and 
H. D. Bowen, of this place, having charge 
of the interior. The local Baptist church 
has invited our Superintendent to preach 
there. 

Windsor.—The parishioners surprised 
Rev. and Mrs. F. F. Daniels with a party, 
Dee. 29, it being their thirty-fifty wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Daniels spoke at the 
I. O. O. F., Jan. 15 and to the Alliance, 
Jan. 9. 

Woodstock.— Rev. James L. Dewson 
preached at West Somerville, Mass., 
recently. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Irterests 


of the amendment. Vermont overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the amendment ten years 
ago, and there seems little probability that 
it will be adopted at this time. 


The series of finely written, reminiscent 
articles which appeared in The Boston 
Herald through quite a portion of January, 
it has just come out, were written by Mrs. 
William H. Baker of Watertown, Mass., 
the wife of Dr. William H. Baker of 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Mrs. 
Baker is a member of the parish of the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. These articles have attracted 
much attention on account of their dis- 
closure of the personal life of many of the 
most notable persons who moved through 
the life of Boston in the famed years of the 
nineties. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Mer- 
rill, pastor. The annual parish meeting, 
which had been postponed twice because of 
the weather, was held on Feb. 8. Officers 
elected were: Grace J. Stiles, clerk; Francis 
M. Ryder, treasurer; Henry F. Starr, 
trustee; Mrs. Hope C. Calderwood, Mr. 
Palmer M. Ball, and Mr. Charles W. 
Harris, members of the standing com- 
mittee. The various organizations of the 
church reported good work well done. The 
Sunday school is having a series of special 
speakers at the monthly conference of 
teachers and officers. In November, Mrs. 
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Merrill gave an interesting demonstration 

of primary methods, and in January, 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle gave a talk on the 

“Use of the Bible in the Church School.” 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen is a retired 
Unitarian minister. He was pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston from 1920 to 
1929. He is now traveling in the Levant. 


Rev. Robert Whitaker is a retired Bap- 
tist minister living in California. He is an 
editorial writer for The Pacific Baptist. 


* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 


The annual Pre-Lenten Conference of 
the ministers of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist State Convention was held at 
Hotel Phenix, Concord, Feb. 7 and 8, with 
nearly all present, plus the General Super- 
intendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, who presided. 
The subjects for discussion were based on 
“A Calendar of Coordinated Denomina- 
tional Activities,’ issued from the office 
of the General Convention. 

The morning period of the 7th was 
devoted to informal consideration of 
church interests—for one, the effect of 
threatened legislation on church funds. 
For the three following periods topics were 
assigned, and introduced by prepared 
speakers—Rey. W. E. Roberts, Rev. C. B. 
Etsler, and Rey. A. A. Blair, in the order 
named. These were cumulative, and led up 
to a fitting climax. 

It is easy to say that this was the best 
Conference yet; we say that every year, 
and truthfully. We get more than would 
be possible with a larger group. We are 
intimately acquainted, close together, and 
no back seats. Fach makes his contribution. 
Each year we bring more to it, and each 
year we take more away. So each succeed- 
ing year gives us the best. 

Asa M. Bradley. 
* * 
MRS. CARROLL READS FOR 
UNIVERSALISTS 


Mrs: Gladys Hasty Carroll, author of 
“As the Earth Turns” (the second best 
seller of 1933, ranking next to “Anthony 
Adverse’), was the guest of honor at a tea 
and reception held at the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Universalist church recently. 

Mrs. Carroll is a native of Rochester, 
N. H., moving across the state line into 
South Berwick, Me., when very young. 
She has made her home there, although 
obliged to be in the Mid-West much of the 
time. Returning to her home town last 
summer, she built a house, which she 
expects to be her permanent home, al- 


though she will reside during the college 
year in Minnesota, where her husband is a 
teacher. 

The reception was attended by nearly 
100 persons, and was not just a church 
affair, but invitations were extended to 
anyone who wished to meet Mrs. Carroll. 

Beginning at 8 p. m., Mrs. Carroll re- 
ceived for half an hour. In the receiving 
line were Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton. Following the reception Mrs. Carroll 
read two selections. The first was from 
her latest book, ““A Few Foolish Ones,” 
which will be published in April, and the 
other a view of the depression. 

Following the reception, tea was served, 
with Mrs. Virginia Newton in charge. 

Mrs. Carroll stated that although she 
receives hundreds of invitations she re- 
fuses them all, as it would take too much 
time to accept. But she added that the 
invitation from the Portsmouth church was 
the first she had received to come to a 
purely social affair, excepting, of course, a 
reception in her home town and invitations 
of a few friends. 

S. 


* bo 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. ‘They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
* Eo 


VESPER SERVICES 


Another of the Mason-Hale vespers was 
held in the church in Orange, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 10, These vesper 
services are marked in that the musical 
program is of a very high order. The pro- 
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gram is arranged by Harold Brown and 
the minister of the church, Rev. Wallace C. 
Fiske. The services are supported by the 
Mason-Hale fund of the North Dana 
church. Thus the names of two of the fine 
families of the North Dana church are 
perpetuated, and the service of the North 
Dana church continues through the year, 
even though the vespers are held in Orange 
rather than in North Dana. 


6 SR 


DEDICATION DAY 


For all Universalist women, March 6, at 
11 a. m., at the First Universalist Church, 
Somerville. Brief talks will be given on 
women’s activities in our church. Lunch- 
eon tickets at forty cents must be reserved 
by March 4 of Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, 
11 Atkins Place, Medford Hillside. Phone, 
Mystic 6021-J. Take Clarendon Hill, 
Highland Ave. car at Lechmere. Car stop 
is Trull Lane. A large and representative 
group is expected. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* x 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 65. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calk attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Lenten Self-Denial Offering Envelope 


Lenten 


Ottering 
SING 


ENTER THE AMOUNT 
OPPOSITE THE GAY THE C 


In Colors 


dollar in size. 


daily offering. 
Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon 


Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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72 Years in Business 


Cour par 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 


$91,877,154.03 paid policyholders in 1934; 
more than one billion dollars paid since 
beginning business. 


Total insurance in force $3,473,967,189.00. 


Total admitted lassets $684,065,767.43; policy 
reserve $569,442,629.00; other liabilities 
$52,806,893.73. 


Total Surplus Resources, $61,816,244.70, 
comprised of Contingency Reserve held 
for Asset Fluctuation $16,500,000.00 and 
General Surplus of $45,316,244.70. 
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IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


41 Bromfield St. 


Publishing House 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


Boston 


All profits go to 


denominational purp 


Order books of your own 


oses 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo} 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodie 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


A Boston man has a son who has just 
entered schoo]. He was supposed to be 
enjoying it, but one morning he walked 
into the dining room, where his father was 
having breakfast, and remarked: 

“T’m tired of going to school, Pop.” 

“Why?” asked the father. ‘What is 
your objection to going to school?” 

“Oh,”’ answered the boy, ‘‘it breaks up 
the day so.’”’—Labor. 

“Thank you so much,” said a woman 
to a laboring man who had given her his 
seat ina street car. ‘‘That was very kind 
of you.” 

“Not at all, ma’am, not at all,” pro- 
tested the man. “I know some men don’t 
give up their seats to any one except pretty 
girls, but looks don’t make any difference 
to me.”’—Hachange. 

‘‘Would you mind walking the other w’y 
and not passing the ’orse?”’ said a London 
cabman with exaggerated politeness to the 
fat lady who had just paid a minimum fare. 

“Why?” she inquired. . 

“Because, if ’e sees wot ’e’s been carrying 
for a shilling ’e’ll ’ave a fit.’”—Toronto 
Globe. 

Rechett: “‘Where did you get those 
trousers, Beckett? They fit you like a 
glove.” 

Beckett: ‘‘That’s just why I’m kicking 
about them; they should fit like trousers.” 
—Eachange. 

Bride: ““You must not expect me to give 
up my girlhood ways all at once.” 

Husband: “‘That’s all right, little girl; 
go on taking an allowance from your 
father just as if nothing had happened.”’— 
Grit. 

Male Straphanger: ‘‘Madam, you are 
standing on my foot.” 

Female Ditto: “I beg your pardon. I 
thought it belonged to the man sitting 
down.”—Washington Post. 

* * 

“Here’s one name on the committee 
that I never heard of.” 

“Oh, that’s probably the person who 
actually does the work.” —Trappers Maga- 
zine. 

C. Jensen: “Yes, sir, that’s the smartest 
hat we’ve got.” 

Customer: “It doesn’t have to be smart. 
I'll put the brains init myself.” —Exchange. 

Warden (to rector): “I think your con- 
gregation has turned the corner. We’re 
getting a better class of button in the 
collection than we used to.’”’—Pearson’s. 

A committee is a gathering of important 
people, who, singly, can do nothing, but 
together can decide that nothing can be 
done.—St. Martin’s Review. 


The 


Universalist General Convention 
Offers Two Booklets for Lent 


Daily Lenten Readings for 1935 
B 


7 
ROGER F. ETZ 


Twenty-two pages by the General Superintendent 
on Life’s Enriching Experiences 


What is life? What isthe universe! What is 
society? What comes to us in friendship, in 
great biography, in the Bible, in history and 
general literature, in music, paintings, the radio, 
social service, sorrow, suffering? What is faith? 
Is there enrichment in Christ? The message 
for Holy Week. 

Price, 5 cents each. 3 1-2 cents plus postage 
in lots of ten or more. 


Some Personal Implications of Universalism 
By 
EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES 


Published last year and tested in many a class 
room. A source of comfort and help to 
hundreds. 

Studies in spiritual culture by one of our great 


souls. 


Reduced to 5 cents each plus postage. 


Order of 
The Universalist General Convention 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


